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EDITORIAL-- 
WHAT IS GREATNESS IN TEACHING? 


Men have been, are, and shall continue to be fascinated by at- 
tempts tounderstand and explain the complicated forces that shape 
human society, so long as any hope of human survival remains. 
Formal schools arise only when a culture becomes so large and so 
sophisticated that informal learning is inadequate for cultural 
transmission. Those who engage in the process of passing on the 
refined and vital parts of acultural heritage to the uninitiated are 
called teachers. Teaching, then, is the process by which one person 
helps another to achieve the skills, attitudes and knowledge required 
for adequate, mature, cultural participation. But the modifier 
"great" is reserved for those few teachers who are able to stimu- 
late learning so that they have a profound effect upon their stu- 
dents. 

Great teachers seldom view their activities as a job or even as a 
profession. Their commitment and enthusiasm are such that teach- 
ing for them becomes a mission and a style of life. Many demon- 
strate adistinctive pattern of thought and unique style of teaching. 
Most have responded to the challenges presented by the problems 
of the particular cultural matrix surrounding them, and these re- 
sponses have often served as models for other men. Famous teach- 
ers are often eulogized because of the ethical positions they exhibit 
or for the system of personal values by which they live. Their 
methods are models for those who search for a universal method 
and exemplars for students who, inturn, become teachers. Certain 
teachers are held in profound respect because good teaching is so 
closely associated with the process by which one becomes truly 
human. The educated man is seldom a self-made man. 

Western literary culture is laced with odes to great teachers 
ranging from Socrates to Mark Hopkins. It is understandably so. 
Those fortunate enough to enter the life of the mind remember the 
teachers who opened the door for them. Many men lead socially and 
economically satisfactory lives without ever being exposed to the 
vast world of ideas, but those who are exposed to the world of 
theory can never again be satisfied with the mundane. When one 
person introduces another to ideas that have been subjected toa 
high degree of sophistication and refinement, when one inspires and 
motivates another to pursue wisdom, whenone serves as amodel of 
intellectual excellence and integrity, such a person deserves to be 
called a mentor, a guru, a great teacher. 
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Greatness in teaching does not necessarily demand creative and 
original thinking although thinking and teaching are by no means 
mutually exclusive. John Dewey contributed more to the philosophy 
of education than any other American and perhaps more than any 
man in history but his reputation as a classroom teacher was dis- 
appointing. William Heard Kilpatrick's writings have slipped into 
oblivion after only a generation but he is remembered as the most 
brilliant of teachers, a man who could hold the rapt attention of 
thousands, the million dollar professor. Rousseau was the seminal 
thinker who developed the theory of education according to nature 
but it was Pestalozzi who demonstrated how this theory might be 
used in a learning situation dominated by freedom and " thinking 
love". How many great teachers are unknown because the students 
who learned with them have not been sufficiently prominent to 
publicly broadcast their fame? 

Nor is there but one method associated with greatness in teach- 
ing. Most of us admire the Socratic technique of questioning, of 
drawing out the student and forcing him to re-evaluate his beliefs 
and reconstruct his thoughts. Such teaching is dependent upon a 
one - to-one ratio between pupil and teacher, or at least upon the 
small seminar situation. Many would never have the opportunity to 
work closely with a single teacher unless they first were exposed 
to the inspiration of agreat teacher in the formal classroom. Many 
would pass by the important writings of major thinkers unless they 
were introduced to those thinkers by teachers who were excited by 
great ideas, I first discovered Dewey through alecture course given 
by Professor Foster McMurray at the University of Illinois. There 
is nothing unusual in McMurray's technique. His unique contribution 
comes through his obvious commitment to what he believes, He is 
an inspirational teacher because he is a living model of the method 
of practical intelligence in action. In an age of materialism and 
uncertainty, it is refreshing to see an authentic value model. 
Whether or not one accepts the values upon which McMurray's life 
style is based, his intellectual honesty commands respect. 

Preeminance in teaching exists inmany forms but it defies defi- 
nition precisely because it is found in many forms. Since teaching 
touches the nerve of the humanization process, because it is vital 
to the transmission of what we cherish most in our culture, its 
significance is immeasurable and boundless. Ideas do not grow in 
ivory tower isolation. For ideas to grow, they must have an arena 
in which they can be wrestled, criticized and communicated. Schools 
and teachers furnish akind of arena in which ideas achieve whatever 
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life they enjoy. Those who exhibit successful techniques in the 
theoretical circus are great teachers. 

Our world is unstable and confusing. We look to distinguished 
teachers for clues to make it intelligible. Good teachers offer 
examples of understanding taste, discrimination and wisdom. More 
than anything else, a great teacher furnishes us with a model of 
integrity. 


John D. Pulliam 
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HAJO HOLBORN'S THEORY AND PRACTICE OF HISTORY 


Richard S. Levy 
University of Massachusetts 


Hajo Holborn (1902-1969) possessed extraordinary gifts of intelli- 
gence and sensitivity. His knowledge embraced the major fields of 
human endeavor. His humanity, gentleness, and respect for others 
left him aman without enemies, revered and trusted by all who knew 
him. Only a full length biography could do justice tohis accomplish- 
ments as teacher, writer, and man of affairs. This essay will, 
therefore, be limited to a few aspects of his long activity in Ger- 
many and the United States. It would be easy to devote this article 
to praise of such a man; yet the time for mourning and eulogy is 
certainly past. The time for critical evaluation of Hajo Holborn's 
career is at hand. 

Nearly a year after his passing his students are only beginning to 
come to terms with his death. Surprisingly little analysis of his 
particular contribution to the study of history was undertaken dur- 
ing his life. Although seriously ill for many years, Holborn could 
not bring himself to think of his career along these lines. He 
treated his often painful illnesses as mere annoyances or as obsta- 
cles to a full day's work. To those around him, his mind seemed 
indestructible, its grasp and range unimpaired by sickness and al- 
ways ready to embark on great new projects. Small wonder then 
that his students, too, shied away from thinking about what made 
him unique and important as teacher, scholar, and friend. It was 
as though ignoring the final evaluation of the man and his work would 
somehow prolong his life. 

An assessment of Holborn's influence must begin with his early 
training in the German school of historiography. All his life he 
stood in fruitful dialogue with this complex tradition and with its 
protagonists, Hegel, Ranke, Dilthey, and Meinecke. The role of the 
historian and history in modern life occupied his thoughts until the 
very end. But equally important for understanding the man was his 
schooling in the liberal humanism of the Enlightenment and German 
Idealistic philosophy. The noble human impulses of Kant and Goethe 





Richard Levy holds a B.A. from the University of Chicago. He 
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gave direction to Holborn's life and colored his relations with all 
men, surviving the cult of irrational politics during the Weimar 
Republic, the uncertainties of emigration, anda terrible war. In 
eulogizing Holborn, one of his German colleagues called him a MITT- 
LER; a middleman for German philosophical ideas and historical 
methods in America.! He was this, and much more than this. He 
subjected German traditions to critical reevaluation; he explained, 
interpreted, debunked, and elaborated upon them, making numerous 
original contributions of his own. In one sense, his career in the 
United States can be seen as an attempt to make his conception of 
the German past at home here, to find what was usable in that 
past, and to learn from what had been disastrous in it. 


RREKRRERE 


Born in 1902; "Hajo"--a Frisian name from his mother's side of 
the family-- grew up in the cosmopolitan capital of the German 
Empire. He entered the academic world quite early and involun- 
tarily. His father directed a scientific research institute and was 
professor of physics in Berlin. Hajo's childhood and early education 
took place in secure circumstances among cultured middle class 
circles. He was soon stamped with the legendary attributes of the 
Berliner, wit, sophistication, and a bit of skepticism. He was 
twelve when the First World War broke out, sixteen when the Ger- 
man Empire collapsed in military defeat and revolution. The se- 
curity of his boyhood years would be along time in returning. Much 
later, during his infrequent bouts of reminiscence, those years 
always seemed to possess an air of unreality for him. 

At the University of Berlin in 1920, Holborn immediately distin- 
guished himself as a brilliant student. He studied the history of 
Christianity with the eminent Adolf von Harnack and Karl Holl, con- 
stitutional and administrative history with the equally famous Otto 
Hintze. In Germany, unlike America of the same period, a vital 
intellectual community existed among the universities. Thus Hol- 
born came in contact with the sociological approach to history 
represented by the school of Max Weber at Heidelberg. Ernst 
Troeltsch of Tubingen University awakened his interest in philosophy 
and its place in history. In all these areas of specialization Holborn 
later excelled. 

By Holborn's own admission, Friedrich Meinecke (1862-1954) exer- 
cised the profoundest influence on him right from the beginning. 2 
A towering figure in political and intellectual history, he had been 
one of the last students of Leopold von Ranke, the founder of 
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modern historiography. It was Meinecke who trained the precocious 
novice in the historian's craft and who initiated him into the com- 
plexities of historical investigation. Their relationship extended 
beyond the university into a lasting friendship, a rare occurrence 
in German academic life. Under Meinecke's direction Holborn com- 
pleted his doctorate in 1924. Incredibly, within the next two years, 
he published two well-received monographs on aspects of Bismarckian 
diplomacy and edited three volumes of documents concerning the 
life of the German ambassador, Josef Maria von Radowitz. In 1926 
he accepted an assistant professorship in medieval and modern his- 
tory at the University of Heidelberg. Without abandoning his in- 
terest in diplomatic history, he turned to a study of German cul- 
tural life in the sixteenth century which resulted in his only full- 
length biographical work, ULRICH VON HUTTEN AND THE GERMAN 
REFORMATION (1929). All these "youthful" productions had rothing 
very youthful about them. On the contrary, they demonstrated the 
same judicious, balanced view that marked Holborn's later writings 
and an openness to foreign scholarship which was remarkable for 
the ingrown German historical profession. 

These years were filled with political as well as academic activity. 
Holborn came of age in the Weimar Republic, Germany's first ex- 
periment with political democracy. Never very popular with any but 
the moderate Social Democrats, the Republic stood on shaky ground. 
Its adherents steadily dwindled in number from 1920 onward. The 
defection of the middle class, provoked by the harshness of the 
Treaty of Verdailles, a psychologically as well as economically dis- 
ruptive inflation, and a vastly exaggerated fear of "German bol- 
shevism, " proved particularly injurious tohealthy political develop- 
ment, The academic world, too, was swept along in the anti- 
Republican trend. German professors used the lectern for propa- 
ganda against the Republic and its leaders. The older generation of 
historians, in particular, refused to come to terms with the new 
state. Usually outright opponents of democracy, they petulantly 
defended the Bismarckian Empire with hackneyed nationalistic 
phrases. They were both exponents of outdated values and narrow 
conceptions of history, content to mull over the political errors of 
the monarchy or curtly reject the "war- guilt lie" of the allies. 
Younger historians were less prone to defend the old regime, but 
they were not for that reason either more likely to stand behind 
the struggling Republic or readier to explore new modes of histori- 
cal investigation. In general, the German historians did not enter 
into public discussion regarding Weimar's pressing social and politi- 
cal problems. 
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An exception to this pattern of irresponsibility was Friedrich 
Meinecke, who alone among the established scholars began to ques- 
tion some of the basic assumptions of German historical thought. 
He also broached the subject of the historian's role under the radi- 
cally changed circumstances of the Republic. Already during the 
war, he had acted as an advisor to high imperial officials, including 
the Chancellor, Bethmann Hollweg. At the birth of the Weimar 
Republic he assisted in framing the constitution. Writing in the 
HISTORISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT, which he edited, Meinecke analyzed 
the political part played by German professors in the previous hun- 
dred years. Their contribution, he argued, had been indispensible 
in the formulation of German national aspirations, classical liberal 
doctrines, and socio-economic policies.3 With what proved to be 
unjustified optimism, he contended that German academics still 
had vital services to perform for the Republic. They could, for 
example, help reconcile the antagonistic classes of society by advo- 
cating social reforms, thus diminishing the corrosive class conflict 
which plagued political life. The professors' support for new ethi- 
cal, humane, and national values could help make the democratic 
system of government work. 

From its inception, the Republic enlisted the sympathies and 
efforts of both Meinecke and Holborn in the ways mapped out by the 
elder man. Through Meinecke, Holborn gained entrance to leading 
circles of government, the political parties, and the army, where 
his youthful intelligence gained many friends. He formed an attach- 
ment to the German Democratic Party, the middle class exponents 
of liberal democracy who were willing to cooperate with the moder- 
ate socialists for the sake of social reconciliation. In 1931, Hol- 
born's politics and professional career seemed to merge. He became 
the Carnegie Professor of History and International Relations at 
the Berlin School for Politics. Commuting between Heidelberg and 
Berlin, he directed his scholarly ability to the politically charged 
questions of war-guilt and the origins of the Weimar constitution. 
The School for Politics, although it claimed to be nonpartisan, had 
a left liberal tendency. It was frequently attacked by the right- 
wing press for not being "patriotic" enough. Accepting the appoint- 
ment there was tantamount to a public confession of faith in the 
Republic. But Holborn did not intend to hide his democratic convic- 
tions, whatever the personal consequences might be. At Heidelberg 
and Berlin, he entered the fight against the Nazi infection of uni- 
versity life. He spoke, wrote, and pleaded on behalf of the Weimar 
experiment. The loneliness and courage of his struggle still com- 
mand respect. A young man at the beginning of a very promising 
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career, by no means invulnerable to political pressure, and with 
everything to lose, he boldly championed democratic principle and 
sane liberalism. Nevertheless, as the depression enveloped Germany, 
the Nazi movement gathered elemental force and became increas- 
ingly effective on all levels of German society. When Hitler slipped 
into power in 1933, the tragedy of the Republic became a personal 
tragedy for Holborn. He had made his position too clear, A direct 
communication from Joseph Goebbels informed him that he had no 
future in the new Germany. 

The Nazi seizure of power sent many of Germany's best minds 
into exile. Hans Rosenberg, Franz Neumann, Herbert Marcuse, 
Raymond Sontag, Gerhard Weinberg, Hanz Gatzke, Erwin Panofsky, 
Hans Kohn, Peter Gay, and Felix Gilbert were a few of the illus- 
trious scholars who fled Nazism. Holborn joined this exodus and, 
like most of his fellow refugees, came to the United States. Indi- 
vidually, these men contributed to the cause of higher scholarship 
here. Together, they did much to change and improve American 
academic life. By maintaining personal and professional contact 
with one another, the refugees helped break down the parochialism 
of our great universities. Their presence did away with the snob- 
bish practice of hiring only from alumni; they kept abreast of the 
research being conducted outside their own institutions, thus alle- 
viating the intellectual isolationism of American scholarship. 

With his wife and two small children, Holborn came to the United 
States at the end of 1933. Thanks to the good offices of the Refor- 
mation scholar, Roland H. Bainton, Holborn was appointed visiting 
professor at Yale. From 1936 to 1942 he also lectured at Harvard's 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. In 1940 he became full pro- 
fessor at Yale, in 1946 Townsend Professor of History, and in 1959 
he received Yale's highest academic appointment, the Sterling Pro- 
fessorship. He extended his influence far beyond Yale by giving 
numerous guest lecture courses and seminars at Stanford, Colum- 
bia, and Harvard and by editorial work on most of the major Ameri- 
can historical journals. In1967 the American Historical Association 
elected him as its president, the first who had not been born in the 
United States. 

The period between his emigration and the end of World War II 
was especially difficult for Holborn. These were the years of his 
transformation into an American. The difficult adjustment nearly 
shut off the flow of scholarly publications. Learning English pro- 
vided him with his stiffest challenge. Eventually, he spoke it flu- 
ently and with grammatical perfection. But he never achieved real 
mastery of English prose style. His writing, always clear and 
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classically spare, lacked luster and eloquence. Although he worked 
hard to improve his writing, he remained of two minds about the 
necessity for doing so. He often commented that among‘both Ger- 
man and English historians the most elegant stylists were usually 
the most irresponsible as well. This observation was normally 
coupled with the confession that it might have been born of sour 
grapes. 

Aside from the mastering of English, some aspects of American 
life proved very congenial to Holborn. He remembered the years 
before the outbreak of the Second World War as something unique 
in his teaching experience. During the depression years, economic 
need and social unrest acted like a solvent upon the pious myths and 
legends of history. He found, as a result, students open to new 
ideas and eager to question tradition. They wanted to study history 
not as an intellectual pastime or as fulfillment of a graduation re- 
quirement, but as a field of knowledge which might possibly guide 
their actions in the uncertain world. To his surprise, Holborn dis- 
covered in America young men ready to share his own conception of 
history. 

Another of his personal beliefs, that the historian is responsible 
in the realm of political action, found fruitful realization here 
during and after the war. While his old mentor, Meinecke, withdrew 
from the world of Nazi politics into that of ideas, his disciple and 
friend put his own knowledge at the disposal of the American war 
effort. From 1943 to 1945, he worked for the Office of Strategic 
Services as chief of the military government and civil affairs sec- 
tion. After the war and his return to full-time teaching at Yale, 
he served as a consultant for the State Department on American 
occupation policy in Germany. Holborn's personal view of the Ger- 
man future, characterized by a combination of humane objectivity 
and unvengeful wariness, directly influenced the modification in 
policy announced by Secretary of State Byrnes in September 1946.4 
At Stuttgart Byrnes set a new, less punitive tone for American 
post-war policy. While reaffirming our intention to denazify and 
demilitarize Germany and punish war criminals, the Secretary held 
out new hope to the Germans for "anhonorable place among the free 
and peace-loving nations of the world." His promise to aid in the 
establishment of aneffective democracy based on local self-govern- 
ment corresponded closely to Holborn's idea of what was needed. 

With the ending of the war and of his active government service, 
Holborn found time to make known his thoughts about the German 
catastrophe. His perspective of all things German broadened by the 
experience of emigration, he embarked on the reassessment of 
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German history in the belief that the historian could best explain 
what had happened and that, for the sake of the world, he had to. 
Nazi rule and the World War had destroyed millions of lives and 
centuries of human achievement. Casualties in the realm of the 
intellect were also numerous. For those who had fled to America 
in the thirties, the post - war era was necessarily one of agonizing 
doubts about the German past. Many turned away from all things 
German. They preferred to ignore or forget the culture and the 
history which had led to such massive destruction. But Holborn 
could not follow this simple path. Deeply concerned with Germany's 
recovery, he saw that the disaster provided an opportunity to re- 
build the shattered state on a sounder basis. He hoped to see a 
resurrection of the "other Germany," the one represented by her 
great poets and thinkers and by the HUMANITAS which had been 
swept aside during the long bid for world conquest. To rediscover 
and redefine the better, nobler Germany was the task Holborn 
undertook in the years after the war. His efforts gave birth toa 
number of works of lasting value, interpretations which stand as 
milestones in the understanding of German history and upon which 
his reputation as an historian firmly rests. 

Holborn described two distinct roots of the German catastrophe, 
one intellectual and largely domestic in its origins, the other an 
integral part of European politics. He treated the latter in what 
many consider his most brilliant work, THE POLITICAL COLLAPSE 
OF EUROPE (1951). This essay will deal only with his lesser known, 
although no less acute, analysis of the domestic aspect of the 
tragedy. In a number of articles, he examined the crucial years 
during which German intellectual development parted company with 
the Enlightenment and Western European liberalism. The period 
1770-1840, which saw the flowering of German Idealistic philosophy 
and the romantic movement which issued from it, possessed a 
"special greatness and a special danger," according to Holborn. > 
Like many others he saw the dangers of romanticism in the dis- 
placement of reason by a subjective individuality and in the empha- 
sis on individual development tothe detriment of political or social 
responsibilities. But these effects upon the individual posed less 
of a peril than those of a suprapersonal nature contained in the 
philosophy of German Idealism. The collective danger became espe- 
cially clear in the thought of Hegel or, at least, in the many mis- 
interpretations of that difficult philosopher. 

For Hegel, all history conformed to an overall plan and purpose: 
the progressive unfolding of the "world- spirit" or the Idea. The 
vehicle for all historical progress was not the individual, who held 
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a subordinate place inhis philosophy of history, but the state, which 
was to be judged according to a different set of moral and ethical 
norms. Hegel also rejected the whole tradition of natural law which 
still provided the basic arguments for individual rights in Western 
Europe. The individual was left defenseless before the demands of 
the state. As the agent of the "world-spirit" the state could de- 
mand unconditional obedience from its subjects. The basis for be- 
lief in a universal justice based on the laws of nature had been 
superseded. Holborn summarized the essential change and put it 
into broad historical perspective: 


The rise of Hegel's philosophy completed the intellectual 
development that German romanticism had begun. The re- 
ligious and philosophical foundation on which the political 
and social thought had relied for almost two millennia, the 
belief in natural law, was abandoned. It was an infinitely 
more radical philosophical revolution than the change of 
thought that the French Revolution had accomplished. The 
French Revolution had only replaced the absolutist version 
of natural law by ademocratic interpretation without ques- 
tioning its underlying philosophical assumptions. Germany, 
which only a generation ago had produced in Kant a great 
thinker who had presented his political and social theories 
in terms of the common European tradition of natural law, 
resolutely turned away from this heritage in the age of 
Hegel. Thereby, a deep cleavage was opened between Ger- 
many and Western Europe such as had never existed in any 
earlier century of European history. § 


The breach widened during the nineteenth century as a peculiarly 
German idea of the state gained considerable influence in higher 
education and through numerous popularizations. The German Ideal- 
ists' statism when combined with the romantics' conception of 
individual withdrawal created a situation ripe for abuse. The Nazi 
wielders of Hegelian cliches exploited the authoritarian potential of 
romanticism and German Idealism to the full. 

These were the "special dangers" of German intellectual develop- 
ment, but what of the "special greatness" that Holborn also claimed 
to see? On the level of the individual, according to Holborn, the 
essentially selfish and irresponsible subjectivity of romanticism 
was somewhat balanced by the opening of imaginative new worlds, 
the deepening of human consciousness, and appreciation of the 
psyche's rich complexity. Further, the romantic movement pro- 
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duced a world literature of great beauty and meaning. But once 
again Holborn searched beyond the sphere of the individual in order 
to chart the greatness, as he had the danger, of the crucial period 
in German thought. He discovered in the origins of German Idealism 
a noble intention, an attempt to re-establish the religious basis of 
human action.7 During the Enlightenment period, the "tyranny of 
Reason" had dealt severe blows to traditional theology, relegating 
the personal, miracle-working God to a remote spectator's seat in 
the universe. From Lessing onward, Holborn maintained, German 
thinkers had tried torestore aworld ultimately dependent on divine 
participation. Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel all began as theologians. 
They sought and found evidence of the divine hand in the flow of 
world history and in the realm of the human spirit. While some of 
their teachings undoubtedly fostered the abuses discussed above, 
others reinforced lasting human values. Hegel again provided Hol- 
born with an example. According to Hegel, history-- the self- 
realization of the world-spirit--moved toward greater freedom. 
As higher stages of history were reached, man gained greater free- 
dom because he became increasingly conscious of history's ultimate 
direction. Holborn also showed that Hegel was not unaware of the 
dangers of statism. He allotted definite limits to the powers of 
the state and forbade its meddling in religion, art, or science which, 
as spiritual concerns, stood beyond state interference. Further- 
more, in rehabilitating German Idealism, Holborn showed that it did 
not necessarily promote political indifference. Given the right 
circumstances, such as the era of Prussian reform (1808-1819), 
men schooled in the new thought had stamped Germany, however 
temporarily, with their ideas. The plans of Baron Stein, Gneisenau, 
and Wilhelm von Humboldt, powerfully influenced by Kant's philoso- 
phy, revealed strong affinities for political liberalism and a prom- 
ising blend on Enlightenment and German Idealistic philosophy. That 
the work of these men didnot take firm root in Germany cannot be 
blamed purely on intellectual developments. The years of political 
reaction following Napoleon's defeat recommended to German in- 
tellectuals the conservative-authoritarian interpretation of Hegel's 
philosophy. 

Holborn's reading of the crucial years of German intellectual 
development did more than shed light on one aspect of the catastro- 
phe. His interpretation also suggested a path to be followed in 
Germany's restoration. To those many Germans and non-Germans 
who maintained that liberal democracy was totally alien to the Ger- 
man past and, therefore, untenable for the present, Holborn an- 
swered to the contrary. The values and ideal forces needed to sus- 
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tain a democratic form of government were clearly a part of Ger- 
man history. This "other Germany" had to be rediscovered, nur- 
tured, and protected until it could stand on its own. This was 
primarily, but not exclusively, the task of German education. Hol- 
born, for his part, attempted to convert his historical interpreta- 
tion into practical action. He focussed his attention on the rebirth 
of German university life, for he believed that the universities had 
an essential function to perform in reeducating German youth. So, 
despite widespread hunger and physical damage, he advocated the 
swiftest possible re-opening of the universities. He was quick to 
help individual scholars back on their feet. He zealously backed the 
Fulbright program, hoping that the presence of American profes- 
sors, researchers, and students might have a salutary effect on 
both countries. He himself participated in the program at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. 

The lessons of his own experience and of the Nazi era kept Hol- 
born on the alert for the reappearance of pre-war hazards in Ger- 
man educational policy. After all, German academicians during the 
Weimar era had demonstrated little tolerance for a liberal demo- 
cratic order. Opposition to the Nazi conquest of the universities, 
on the other hand, was minimal. This kind of behavior had been 
especially typical of thehistorical profession whose members either 
acquiesced silently to the Nazi regime or actively abetted its dis- 
tortions of German history. Not surprisingly, Holborn quickly lost 
patience with the older generation of historians who set about ex- 
culpating Germany, who wrote of 1933 to 1945 as a regrettable 
aberration, a break in the logical development of German history. 
While far from being Nazis themselves, these men encouraged 
harmful attitudes inothers and attempted to avoid the question of 
their own moral responsibility for the rise of Hitler. Holborn in- 
stead sided with a much more critical, younger generation of his- 
torians who probed the past for the origins of thedisaster and who 
frequently provoked or horrified their elders. 

Taking the part of those who mercilessly reexamined German 
history was not merely a tactic designed to promote a healthy de- 
velopment of higher education. The critical attitude of the young 
scholars corresponded toHolborn's own approach to German history 
and to his view of the historian's responsibility. Interpretations 
of the German past which could not account for the destructive 
forces rampant during the Nazi period were at best facile and at 
worst shabbily escapist. It was the historian's duty to be willing 
to revise his own thinking, to throw overboard even his own dearly 
bought theories, if new evidence or more convincing interpretations 
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appeared. Holborn's receptivity to the new, his total lack of doc- 
trinairism, rested on a firm desire to find the truth which was 
nowhere better illustrated than in his championing of the so-called 
"Fischer-thesis, " 

In 1961 Professor Fritz Fischer of the University of Hamburg 
published GERMANY'S AIMS IN THE FIRST WORLD WAR (English 
translation, 1967) on the basis of newly available sources. The book 
aroused astorm among German historians because it departed from 
standard interpretations of the outbreak of World WarI. Fischer 
asserted that German expansionist desires led her statesmen and 
military leaders knowingly to risk a world war, that Germany there- 
fore bore a greater degree of responsibility for the war than any 
other nation. Furthermore, Fischer's book raised other unpleasant 
issues. If Germany bore a greater share of the war-guilt than the 
victor nations, it became more difficult to look upon the Treaty of 
Versailles--which the older generation of historians regarded as 
one of the prime causes for Hitler's success --as a gratuitous act 
of vengeance. Even harder to bear, Fischer's extensive documen- 
tation of the pan-German and imperialistic war aims hinted at a 
continuity between Hitler's expansionist plans and those of his pre- 
decessors. In the field of foreign policy, at any rate, the Nazi era 
appeared not an aberration, but a logical continuation of German 
development. 

The irritation of all these sensitive spots made Fischer a very 
unpopular man for a long while. Most of his colleagues vented their 
outrage by picking apart the book's many flaws without, however, 
refuting the central thesis. Unfortunately, the German Foreign 
Office, too, entered the dispute and in a particularly nasty way. 
Fischer had been scheduled to give alecture tour at several Ameri- 
can universities to be sponsored by the government supported Goethe 
Institute. However, a suddenly discovered shortage of funds for 
cultural purposes and a "mistake" by the German embassy in Wash- 
ington made the professor's appearance impossible. The Foreign 
Office would have preferred a less controversial spokesman and, 
perhaps, a more flattering picture of the German past than they 
could expect from Fischer. Its clumsy pretexts, however, fooled 
no one, least of all Hajo Holborn who took the lead in bringing Fischer 
to the United States. When letters of protest to the German Con- 
sul in New York failed to reverse the decision, Holborn helped get 
the U. S. Council of Learned Studies to finance the tour. Although 
not wholly uncritical of the Fischer book in all its particulars, he 
welcomed it as a seminal work of utmost importance and, there- 
fore, supported its translation into English to enlarge its audience. 
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In his introduction to the English edition, Holborn noticeably avoided 
re-airing Fischer's troubles with official quarters, but he could 
not let pass the opportunity to put the German government's ob- 
scurantism in proper historical perspective: "The suppression of 
critical appraisals of German history during World War I greatly 
assisted the spread of nationalist legends and lies on which National 
Socialism fed, "8 

The Fischer struggle appeared to be a clear-cut case of short- 
sightedness on the part of government. In fact, it was just one 
facet of aproblem that Holborn wrestled with all his life. Govern- 
ment--not only the German government--might ignore, belittle, or 
manipulate the historian, but did not the historian, in some way or 
other, invite this kind of treatment? Hadn't he abdicated his once 
supreme position, his formative influence upon the thought of po- 
litical and intellectual leaders? Over many years and in several 
searching essays, Holborn traced the declining importance of his- 
torical thought, exposed the root causes of the process, and sug- 
gested some possible cures. Once more, he began his investigation 
with the development of German historiography, concentrating on 
the key figure of Leopold von Ranke. 

Ranke is remembered today as the founder of the "science of 
history," the man who shook history loose from the grip of phi- 
losophy and moved it closer to the natural sciences. His long career 
and sixty volumes of writings established the central tenets of 
modern historiography: a unified subject matter, critical study of 
contemporary sources, organization of the narrative so that each 
stage takes its place as the logical continuation of earlier events 
and in which all historical forces are fitted into the general devel- 
opment. 9 These procedures aimed at the most accurate possible 
reconstruction of the past, "how it really was," in Ranke's much 
quoted phrase. Ranke was not, as he has so often been accused, 
advocating an impossible degree of objectivity but meant only to 
distinguish his critical method of writing history from that which 
preached moral lessons or put itself at the service of some special 
pleading. Holborn pointed out that much of what was taken to be 
Ranke's own objectivity, that is, his unwillingness to make political 
or moral judgrnents, stemmed from the master's desire to avoid 
controversy. To blame him for the tendency among historians to 
"play it safe" is unjustified. His earliest students, Droysen, 
Treitschke, and Sybel, made no effort to conceal their subjective 
viewpoints while generally following their teacher's methods. The 
timidity of the historical profession is much better explained by 
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the historian's relationship to those in power or by his individual 
defects of character. 

While responsibility for pseudo- objectivity cannot be laid at 
Ranke's door, the effects of his method are open to criticism, 
according to Holborn. The general acceptance by historians of 
Rankean principles led also to adoption of his monograph approach 
to the writing of history. His one-sided preference for the politi- 
cal history of the great powers constituted another precedent which 
modern historians are still trying to overcome. Despite Ranke's 
own belated attempts to write a universal history--he was over 
eighty when he began--his critical method led away from broad, all- 
embracing subjects to quite specific problems. However, the most 
serious consequences arose from reliance upon contemporary sources 
for the writing of history. Holborn regarded this technique as in- 
dispensable but, at the same time, fraught with dangers. It greatly 
increased the burdens of research, leading inevitably to a minute 
division of labor and to overspecialization. This concentration on a 
limited area or problem of historical research, more than any other 
factor, has steadily robbed modern historiography of its own sense 
of direction and its importance to a wider, non-professional public. 
Narrow expertise has too little to offer those searching for mean- 
ing in the modern world. 

Holborn offered a remedy for overspecialization in his presiden- 
tial address tothe American Historical Association in 1967. Coming 
so near the end of his life, it stands as a particularly important 
expression of his fully-developed thought on the subject of the his- 
torian's task. Without sacrificing critical methods, the historian, 
according to Holborn, had also to tackle the problem of universal 
history. Here the philosophers of history ought to be consulted. 
Hegel, for example, provided a useful corrective to Ranke, for the 
former viewed history as a universal process in which each phase 
was part of a single, unfolding pattern. It was not Hegel's specific 
version of universal history but his emphasis on the general nature 
of human development that appealed to Holborn. He feared that 
without the attempt to construct a new universal history in which 
all historical studies could be related, the study of history could 
not acquire asense of final direction and would not stir interest in 
anyone but the professional. 

Holborn had definite ideas about the kind of universal history he 
wanted, He assumed that any general conception of human develop- 
ment would recognize the primary importance of the mind. While 
thus standing firmly within the tradition of German Idealism, Hol- 
born took pains to qualify his position: 
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There is a continuous interaction between mind, on the 
one hand, and interest and passions, on the other. The 
latter two, desiring power, want to make the spirit their 
servant inorder to objectify themselves in ideas. The mind 
on its part, in order to realize itself, tries to tame inter- 
ests and passions and force them to allow for the realiza- 
tion of the potentialities of man. The assertion of abstract 
notions is of no avail in this struggle. The human mind has 
to take sides without, however, giving up its freedom, which 
is its true essence if never fully achieved. As a matter of 
fact, some of the worst dangers that beset the life of the 
mind stem from the nature of ideas. They tend to become 
rigid and strongly resistant to replacement by new ideas 
more fit to reflect novel conditions. But the human mind, 
in spite of temporary stagnation and grave reverses, has 
shown itself a decisive force in building civilizations and 
thereby has not only survived but also gained in strength.10 


Ideas alone do not make history. Too great a faith in the power of ' 
ideas had been the error of Hegel, Dilthey, and Meinecke. Holborn 
spoke instead of a new kind of intellectual history which investi- 
gated the social context of ideas with Rankean methods in order to 
understand those ideas as the most significant part of universal 
human development, as Hegel had intended. 

This kind of history, Holborn would be the first to admit, has 
still to be written. One may respectfully doubt that it ever will. 
Holborn's two finest works, THE POLITICAL COLLAPSE OF 
EUROPE and the three-volume A HISTORY OF MODERN GERMANY 
(1959-69), are not, strictly speaking, universal histories. Never-— 
theless, they do successfully fit the specific problems discussed 
into the broadest possible framework. They are certainly the best 
testimony to Holborn's greatness as an historian. The German his- 
tory, the crowning achievement of his career, gives an especially 
vivid statement of his theory and practice of historiography. In it 
he explains the moving ideas of the German past and places them 
into an overall scheme of development. The most thorough, balanced 
account to date, it delves into all the thorny problems of German 
history. With mastery he presents the wealth of conflicting opinion, 
weeds out the trivial, preserves the essential, and withal achieves 
a creative and original work. It is simple without being simplistic 
and interpretative without being impressionistic. More than a 
monumental work of history, it embodies the principle by which 
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Hajo Holborn lived: "Aiming at the highest historical truth we shall 
fortify our courage to be free." 


RREREKRERESR 


Shortly before his death in 1954, Friedrich Meinecke invited Hol- 
born to return to Germany and resettle there permanently. He 
declined the invitation, giving two reasons for his refusal. First, 
his children were Americans, and he did not wish to be separated 
from them. Second, he felt responsible for the school of German 
history which had grown up around him here. Indeed, scarcely a 
major university in the United States is without its Holborn stu- 
dent. His influence is felt by all who teach thehistory of Germany, 
the Renaissance and Reformation, and international relations, by 
the hundreds who wrote their doctorates under him, and by the 
thousands who learned from his writings, lectures, and seminars. 
The depth and scope of his knowledge find their clearest confirma- 
tion in the great variety of subjects taught by his students. These 
students, however, form a "school" only in a loose sense of the 
word. Holborn made no attempt to cast them in his own mold; he 
respected their individuality too much for that. What his students 
have in common is the unforgettable experience of a great teacher 
who never hesitated to learn and change with them. 
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EDGAR WALLACE KNIGHT: STALWART EDUCATOR 


Forrest Rollins 
North Texas State University 


Established in the chronicles of American education are the con- 
tributions made by men such as John Dewey, William Torrey Harris, 
Horace Mann, William Chandler Bagley, Isaac Leon Kandel, but little 
attention has been given to Edgar Wallace Knight, educational his- 
torian and philosopher. A humanitarian, master teacher, prolific 
writer and an educational cosmopolitan, Edgar Knight devoted his 
life to education and to the search for truth wherever it might be 
found, His life's record attests to him as a humanitarian; his stu- 
dents to him as a great teacher; his publications (more than three 
hundred articles and thirty books) to him as awriter; and his influ- 
ence in foreign countries to him as an educational cosmopolitan. 

Edgar Knight was a Tar Heel, intensively loyal tohis native state. 
He was born near the small town of Woodland in Northampton County, 
North Carolina, on April 9, 1886, and died at Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, on August 7, 1953. Even though he was to become an edu- 
cational cosmopolitan his place of residence was never more than 
forty miles from his birthplace. He attended the local elementary 
school, then journeyed to Durham and completed his secondary edu- 
cation at Trinity Park High School after which he entered Trinity 
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College (now Duke University), where he took his Bachelor of Arts 
and Masters degrees, Trinity, like most schools of its type, em- 
phasized the classical curriculum. Here he had the good fortune to 
study under some really distinguished teachers, to whom he after- 
ward referred frequently and in terms of gratitude and respect. 
He was grateful that they had introduced him to the classics, which 
he learned to love so much, and that were to exert great influence 
throughout his lifetime. Frequently he mentioned such distinguished 
teachers as Edwin Mims, a young professor at Trinity and later a 
scholar of considerable reputation as a member of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity's Department of English, and William Kenneth Boyd, dis- 
tinguished American historian. These men, along with Dean Morde- 
cai, recognized Knight's potential as a writer and his indefatigable 
energy and talent for scholarly research, and they exercised con- 
siderable influence upon the young scholar. 

In 1913 Knight completed his Ph.D. degree at Columbia University 
where he was again fortunate to study under distinguished profes- 
sors. He held in highest regard Paul Monroe, under whom he wrote 
his dissertation, James Harvey Robinson, Angus MacVannel, and 
William Archibald Dunning, who undoubtedly influenced his choice of 
a dissertation topic. 

Having completed what he termed "the feverish drive toward the 
doctorate," Knight returned to Trinity in 1913 where he taught for 
three years as professor of education, during which time he pub- 
lished (apart from his dissertation)SOME PRINCIPLES OF TEACH- 
ING AS APPLIED TO THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, which is now some- 
thing of a collector's item, and his PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION 
IN NORTH CAROLINA. From then on books by him appeared with 
consistent regularity. 

In 1917-1918 he served as Superintendent of Wake County Schools, 
North Carolina. This was his first experience in school adminis- 
tration, and he disliked it. He became a caustic critic of adminis- 
tration and books and articles followed in abundance on the subject. 

He joined the faculty at the University of North Carolina in 1919, 
"the first state university to open its doors," he used to tell his 
students with pardonable pride. In 1935 he was awarded the title 
Kenan Professor,1 an honor he maintained until his death. A visit 
to his grave reveals the significance of the professorship to him, 
for many titles and letters of degrees could have followed his name, 
but incised across the modest headstone are these words: 
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EDGAR WALLACE KNIGHT 
April 9, 1886--August 7, 1953 
KENAN PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 
U.N.C. 


Shortly after arriving at the University of North Carolina, Knight 
gained the reputation as a confident and effective teacher. His 
confidence stemmed from a mastery of his subject and a genuine 
familiarity with the broad areas of knowledge; his effectiveness 
from a unique ability to motivate students to think, to question, 
and to work. One of his former students commented: 


There was something distinctive and highly characteris- 
tic about Edgar Knight's teaching, yet his method would be 
difficult if not impossible to describe in books of education. 
Each class meeting brought forth plenty of facts, andideas 
worth remembering, and somehow or other, most of these 
were impressed on the memories of all present. He taught 
effectively though he paid scant heed to the rules as out- 
lined in textbooks. Like the works of many artists, his 
teaching defies complete analysis but the impression it left 
on his students is clear and strong. . . . His former stu- 
dents will recall with pleasure the flashes of wit that il- 
luminated his comments on the fads and foibles of educa- 
tion in all ages. . . . Edgar Knight presided over his classes 
more in the manner of a charming and gracious host than 
anything else and his students responded appropriately. 2 


Charles Morgan Clarke recalled that Knight was anenergetic scholar 
and enthusiastic teacher who successfully combined the skills of 
historical inquiry with grace in the teaching art. "Knight disproved 
the notion," said Clarke, "that scholars cannot be great teachers. "3 
William Earle Drake has described Knight as a master teacher who 
drew him toward the teaching profession by exhibiting genuine 
satisfaction in his teaching and research. 4 

Knight believed that great teaching requires scholarship, intelli- 
gence, humor, and hard work. He saw hard, honest work as the key 
to a successful life. He often remarked to his students that it is 
"better to work out than to rust out." It seems that this state- 
ment, more than any other, characterized the life of this master 
teacher and "prince among educators. "5 

When asked to give a statement of the most striking character- 
istics of Edgar Knight, William E. Drake responded: 
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I would say that the most striking aspect about him was 
his impatience with those who were careless and indiffer- 
ent about their work, whether inside or outside the class- 
room. . . . He was always willing to go out of his way to 
help the industrious student, but he had no use for the stu- 
dent who failed to live up to his responsibilities. Good edu- 
cation and sound scholarship came only fromhard labor. For 
this reason, while many students feared him, others came 
to respect him deeply. As for myself he was truly an intel- 
lectual godfather. 6 


Like Abraham Flexner, Knight believed that humor has its place 
in teaching, and he himself had a natural gift of whimsical humor 
and an ability to employ it judiciously and with unquestionable suc- 
cess.7 He used it to point out the fads and foibles, the weaknesses 
and absurdities in education; to clarify adifficult or obscure point, 
or to dispel the tension or gloom, and on occasions was designed to 
shock students out of their mental indolence. Even though his hu- 
mor could be sharp and caustic, it was never designed to do harm 
to anyone.8 And while he was humorous, warm and cordial, he could 
be formal and distant when the situation called for it. 

Knight often quoted Charles Brooks' statement, "As is the 
teacher, so is the school," and he added to this, "As is the teach- 
er, sois the nation." He maintained that teachers are the most 
influential means by which a nation guides its future, for they de- 
termine the degree to which ideals pervade the society. The job of 
teachers is to lead students to the good life and to a just society 
through the pleasure of learning -- the greatest of all human plea- 
sures--and correct living.? Thus, the influence of teachers is not 
only vast, but permanent, immortal--it outlives that of any king, 
general, or public official in their day, and ". . . immortality is 
gained when they blossom in the lives and works of others, even 
though their works are remembered no more."10 To Knight there 
was no higher immortality. 

Central to his theory of teaching was that great teachers are 
born, not made. The truth is, he was firmly convinced that there 
is a spark of natural talent in great teachers, that they possess 
certain innate abilities to teach that can never be created through 
professional courses. Frequently he quoted from Quintilian's IN- 
STITUTIO ORATORIA, "If native talent is lacking, no treatise on 
education will help."11 Great teaching bears little relationship to 
the so-called science of teaching, he maintained. Rather it is a 
fine art that should never be complicated with fads and jargon. 
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One learns to teach as one learns an art; therefore, vastly more 
human qualities are required than mechanical and technological 
gimmickry. In fact, every excellent human characteristic is essen- 
tial to it, 12 

In view of this belief he argued that schools of education should 
cease attempting tomake great andartistic teachers of inadequate 
and untalented persons through gimmickry and contrived trivia. 
Justification for any form of professional education rests on the 
wisdom and reason of the ages, as is suggested in the following 
quotation: 


Perhaps we need to have our eyes on a longer past and a 
longer future if we are ever able to call the future from 
its cradle and the past out of itsgrave. We must refuse to 
be driven backward by the dead words of living men. Rather 
we must be more willing than we now are to be led forward 
by the living words of the dead. 13 


Unquestionably Knight held that a historical approach to profes- 
sional education would provide teachers a sure sense of direction 
and valid educational perspective. Educational history had estab- 
lished the right of the past to be considered in solving problems of 
the present and in giving direction to the future. Nowhere did he 
make a stronger case for the historical approach than in the arti- 
cle, "In Darkness Dwells." In it he elaborates on the role of history 
in making educational judgment, solving educational problems, and 
developing educational theories and methods. In it he quotes Vives, 
the Spanish scholar, who more than four hundred years ago said that 
"History serves as the example of what we should follow and what 
we should avoid . . . where there is history, children transferred 
to themselves the advantages of old men; where history is absent, 
old men are as children. . . ."14 History is our guide to the future, 
Knight contended, it tells us where we are now, and why; it tells us 
where we are going, and what we will be doing while we are on the 
way. His view corresponds to that of George Santayna who said: 
"Those who cannot remember the past are condemned to repeat 
it."15 

Edgar Knight's belief in the place of history in the decision making 
process led him to research thoroughly many issues and to write 
scholarly publications on the subjects. Because of his researches 
in southern history he became convinced that the Civil War and 
Reconstruction impaired severely educational development in the 
southern states. To him Reconstruction was a major tragedy, 
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fraught with cruelty and injustice, and it was during these years 
that much of the cultural and intellectual development of the South 
had been virtually stamped out and eventually most of its antebel- 
lum educational accomplishments had been forgotten. 

Although southern education received some of his sharpest and 
most pungent criticisms, Knight's writings reveal also a deep con- 
cern for the integrity of the southern people and an appreciation 
for their contributions to the main streams of educational develop- 
ment in the United States. He possessed unwavering determination 
to correct some of the common misunderstandings of the status of 
education in the South, especially before 1860. 

Upon completion of his master's thesis, distinguished professors 
at Trinity College acknowledged him as a researcher with a fresh 
and thorough approach to southern educational history. And after 
the publication of his doctoral dissertation, THE INFLUENCE OF 
RECONSTRUCTION ON EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH, he gained na- 
tional acclaim as an educational historian who had begun to dispel 
erroneous conclusions about southern education. In this publication 
he demonstrated an independence of judgment that remained always 
a distinctive characteristic of his scholarship. 

At Columbia University, Knight minored in history with William 
Archibald Dunning, a notable historian of Reconstruction, who edu- 
cated some excellent scholars devoted to research in southern his- 
tory. Among his best known students were Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, 
Charles William Ransdell, Joseph Gregoire de Roulhac Hamilton-- 
who influenced Knight's philosophy of history -- William Kenneth 
Boyd, Walter Lynwood Fleming, Mildred Thompson, and James W. 
Garner.16 All these scholarly historians touched upon education as 
a part of the southern culture, but no one of them gave serious 
attention to educational history. Edgar W. Knight was the only 
student of Dunning to devote research exclusively to the history of 
education in the South, but it is only likely that he would be the one 
to do so because the other scholars majored inhistory and Knight in 
the history of education and wrote his dissertation under the famed 
educational historian Paul Monroe. Writers who mention Dunning's 
school of Reconstruction historians generally do not include Knight, 
yet by virtue of his record he can be counted among them. 

It was in southern educational history that Knight accomplished 
his crowning work--his best and his last. In the fall of 1945 he be- 
gan the Herculean task of collecting all available documents per- 
taining to education in the South before 1860. In the monumental 
work of five volumes, DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
IN THE SOUTH BEFORE 1860, Knight presented invontrovertible 
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evidence that the Civil War and especially Reconstruction had stifled 
cultural and intellectual development in the southern states. 

Newspapers and journals were replete with announcements and 
review of the imposing DOCUMENTARY HISTORY. Acknowledged 
nationally for his scholarly treatment of historical data, Knight 
was called the pre-eminent authority on southern education. 17 

Although much of his energy had been directed at educational re- 
search in the South, Knight's scholarship extended to the far reaches 
of educational history, as is seen in his voluminous writings. Three 
outstanding textbooks, FIFTY YEARS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION, 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES, and TWENTY CENTURIES 
OF EDUCATION demonstrate this fact. The main themes in these 
books are supplemented by his READINGS IN AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TIONAL HISTORY (with Clifton L. Hall), READINGS IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL ADMINISTRATION, and WHAT COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
SAY. The last of this group is called a collection, but Knight wrote 
most of it. It is highly irreverent, downright amusing, yet in- 
formative. In it one catches some of the feel for the impish, 
puckish Knight. 

TWENTY CENTURIES OF EDUCATION and PROGRESS AND EDU- 
CATIONAL PERSPECTIVE reveal Knight's profound respect for the 
teachings of history and their appropriateness for solving current 
problems. The former publication is essentially an appraisal of 
education over this immense span of time, while the latter attacks 
the position that change and progress are synonymous and that sci- 
ence and technology are the answers to human progress, 

Science and technology have been used more for destructive means 
than for humane, Knight argued; in fact man is really not far out 
of the jungle--he might even be more accurately described as 
"some-sap" than "homo sapiens." Knight's hope was that in the 
future science would help to emancipate man from the social crudity 
of his ancestors. Human progress, up from the cave, even from 
the primordial ooze, had been slow and would ever be slow, he felt, 
but this progress is enhanced only as man improves the quality of 
his mind, It is apparent here that Knight was influenced signifi- 
cantly by the humanities and the classics, 

In educational philosophy, Knight felt a certain affinity for the 
traditional school, yet he had deeply ingrained antipathies for some 
of its beliefs and practices. Without apology he criticized the 
shortcomings and absurdities of traditionalism, denouncing them 
with as much gusto as when he satirized the flaws of progressivism. 
The Spartan severity and the isolation from life was revolting to 
him, and although he frequently expressed traces of nostalgia for 
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some of the iron and rigor of the old school, he was no strict tra- 
ditional educator, as some have surmised. Because of his back- 
ground in the humanities and the liberal arts and because of his 
critical evaluation of educational aims, of educational philosophies 
and theories, Knight embraced the common principles of essen- 
tialism. It is commonly agreed that William Chandler Bagley was 
the primary spokesman for the essentialist movement launched in 
the spring of 1935, but it has not always been recognized by educa- 
tional historians that Edgar W. Knight was one of its most prolific 
writers. 

For forty years Knight pointed to what he considered weak and 
destructive elements in American education; humorously and satiri- 
cally he criticized superficial, empty, and frivolous educational 
practices. One practice to receive the barb of his humor was edu- 
cational workshops that need for success "only a watermelon and a 
polo shirt." The titles of the following articles suggest his appre- 
hension about other educational practices: "Mass Production of 
Ph. D's," "Getting Ahead by Degrees," "Consider the Deans, How 
They Toil," "Curriculum the Bull," "The Butter Curriculum, " and 
"Soft Pedagogy in Our Colleges." 

Because of his educational works, philosophy, his influence on 
education in general, but especially his interest in international 
education, Knight received many invitations for service in foreign 
countries. However, following World War II he refused to go to 
Japan and Germany because of his knowledge of the educational 
tragedy in the South during Reconstruction. He feared that the 
United States and allied countries might not only dictate to these 
conquered nations how their schools should be run, but also might 
impose upon them systems of education unsuitable to their own 
cultural needs. He responded on previous occasions, however, to 
opportunities for service abroad. 

In 1925 the Social Science Research Council appointed him to study 
the rural and folk school of Denmark. His experiences, observa- 
tions, and findings were entertainingly written in a series of arti- 
cles which he later assembled in the book AMONG THE DANES. 

He edited the REPORT ON EUROPEAN EDUCATION, a publication 
of firsthand accounts by John Griscom, Victor Cousin, and Calvin 
Ellis Stowe. For each account Knight prepared a bibliographical 
sketch of the author. In 1930 The McGraw-Hill Company published 
the book as one of its series of education classics. 

The Institute of Social and Religious Research in 1931 elected 
Knight to a special commission to assess the degree of success in 
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the teaching efforts of missionaries in China. The book, EDUCA- 
TION IN CHINA, and several articles on Chinese education resulted 
from the visit. 

In 1932 Iraq invited Edgar W. Knight, William C. Bagley, and Paul 
Monroe to assist in the development of asystem of public education 
for that new kingdom. Their findings and recommendations are 
preserved in THE REPORT OF THE EDUCATIONAL INQUIRY COM- 
MISSION OF IRAQ. Knight's accounts of thehumorous sidelights of 
the trip were published in the magazine sections of THE NEW YORK 
TIMES and THE BALTIMORE SUN. 

Knight's sustained interest in international education was further 
illustrated by his appointment to the editorial board of THE HIGH 
SCHOOL JOURNAL as contributor from history and comparative 
education. Also, he was invited as exchange professor to England, 
and was instrumental in securing foreign educators to work and 
study in this country. 19 

Education was to Knight a world-wide undertaking, and because of 
this and his contribution to the field his name undoubtedly deserves 
a place in international education along with those of Issac Leon 
Kandel, Henry Barnard, and William Torrey Harris. 

Edgar Wallace Knight left his indelible mark on American educa- 
tion. And although his educational philosophy faces the past, it is 
challenging and refreshing, reminding us of the splendor we have 
lost. Convinced that only history teaches man to hope, he kept a 
vigil at its pages in an effort to expose the inadequacies of "peda- 
gogical prophets," from the ancient sophists to the "quantitarians" 
of this day. 

To those who are weary of confusion in educational aims and prac- 
tices, he would say that they would do well to turn to some of the 
living voices of the past--to those great men who wrote no ephem- 
eral books on pedagogy, tampered with no curricula, and organized 
no curriculum workshops or activity programs. He would direct 
their minds to Marcus Aurelius's MEDITATIONS, a book that has 
been called, according to Knight, "the most human of all books and 
one of the imperishable monuments of human thought."20 This 
Stoic philosopher and imperial ruler was, to Knight, one of history's 
most noble personalities, and he suggested that American education 
could not afford to disregard the intellectual and humane charac- 
teristics of men such as this. 

Edgar Knight's thoughts are being echoed by some of the current 
writers on educational philosophy as they express fears of over- 
emphasis on materialism, of moral decadence, of intellectual waste, 
and of social dislocation and apathy. Knight was ever concerned 
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about these trends inthe Americanculture, but he saw them in per- 
spective andnot as one who just discovered these "new phenomena. " 

His claim to prominence can be justified not on the grounds that 
he was a reformer, but that in the midst of a succession of chang- 
ing statements and definitions of educational aims, he maintained 
a consistent and moderate point of view. He wrote about the need 
for excellence long before American education was jolted by the 
challenge for national survival from the Soviet Union. It was 
Knight's purpose to discover and concentrate his efforts on truth 
and excellence wherever they might be found. William E. Drake 
feels that: 


American education needs more scholars like Edgar Wallace 
Knight, men who have internal fortitude, the vigor and the 
will to follow whatever path the truth may lead them... .21 


And to aspire to or to settle for less might indeed be tragic! For 
as America reaffirms its stand for a certain "intellectual tough- 
ness,"' as the nation searches all economic and social levels for 
minds to develop to capacity, Knight's educational philosophy re- 
sponds to the needs of the time. 

It would seem that no theory of American education can ignore 
the principles and values for which Knight stood, or neglect the 
lessons of his educational work. He placed his faith in education as 
the panacea for all human ills. Through education he would build a 
better world, for through it he had glimpses of the unlimited prog- 
ress of the human race. 

Death closed the career of this great teacher, historian, and 
philosopher, but not before there were many enduring monuments 
about him in the name of education and humanity. And if he could 
speak to us, even though his philosophy of education is more fash- 
ionable today than it was during his professional career, he would 
still find it necessary to convince men to reaffirm their faith in 
education and to follow, as he did, the advice given by the Greek 
epic poet, Hesiod, more than twenty-five hundred years ago: 


Before the gates of excellence the high gods have placed 
sweat. Long and rough is the road thereto, and rough and 
steep at the first. But when the height is achieved, then 
there is ease, though grievously hard in the winning. 
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CLARENCE AYRES: INSTITUTIONAL ECONOMIST 


Wendell C. Gordon 
University of Texas 


I 


Clarence Edwin Ayres was born May 6, 1891, at Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, and grew up in New England. His father was a Baptist 
minister. He attended Brown University, where he received a B.A. 
degree in 1912 and an M.A. in 1914. At Brown he was much influ- 
enced by a philosophy professor named Alexander Meiklejohn. After 
receiving the M.A. at Brown, Ayres taught briefly at Amherst 
before going to the University of Chicago to work on the Ph.D. 
During the period at Amherst, Walton Hamilton introduced him to 
the work of Thorstein Veblen. In 1917 he received the Ph.D. degree 
from Chicago. His dissertation was entitled: "The Nature of the 
Relationship between Ethics and Economics." 

After teaching for a period at the University of Chicago, Ayres 
returned in 1920 to Amherst, where Meiklejohn was then president. 
Ayres was astrong supporter of Meiklejohn in a complicated struggle 
between the president and a bloc of the senior faculty. In 1923 
Meiklejohn was forced out as Amherst president and the young Ayres 
resigned his faculty position. 

There followed years of varied activities: teaching at Reed Col- 
lege, ranching in New Mexico, an associate editorship on the NEW 
REPUBLIC, participation in a workshop at the University of Wis- 
consin, and much writing. There was SCIENCE, THE FALSE MES- 
SIAH in 1927 and HOLIER THAN THOU; THE WAY OF THE RIGH- 
TEOUS in 1929. 

In 1930 he came as Professor of Economics to the University of 
Texas. By the middle of the 1930's his courses on institutional 
economics, value and welfare, and the role of technology were hav- 
ing a major impact on the students at Texas. They even overflowed 
classes meeting onSaturdays from 12:00 to 1:00 o'clock on the days 
of football games. He taught for a semester in the fall of 1940 at 
the University of Washington, but otherwise virtually all of his 
teaching time has been spent in Austin since 1930. 





Wendell Gordon is a professor of economics at the University of 
Texas. He holds a Ph.D. from New York University, specializes in 
international economics, and is the author of POLITICAL ECONOMY 
OF LATIN AMERICA. 
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Geographically Ayres was settled down, but not intellectually. 
His writing was extensive and he was a major faculty leader on the 
campus for many years. Between 1942 and 1946 he was involved in 
the defense of some young economics instructors who had been dis- 
charged for trying to defend the 40-hour week law at an ostensibly 
patriotic rally in Dallas. Homer Rainey was discharged as the Uni- 
versity president in 1944 in part for his defense of the economists 
and in part because he defended the presence of a novel by John Dos 
Passos on an English Department reading list. Ayres was the 
faculty leader in defense of Rainey and in opposition to the Board 
of Regents. 

In the spring of 1951, by a vote of 130 to one, the Texas House of 
Representatives resolved that: "We call upon the Chancellor of the 
University of Texas... to verify the above statements [There 
were several legal length pages of statements] and, if same are 
correct, to advise the House of Representatives if the University 
of Texas proposes to continue the contract of employment with 
Dr. Ayres. . . ." A careful report defending Ayres, prepared by a 
committee chaired by Chancellor James P. Hart, led to the dropping 
of the matter, but not before there had been a good deal of byplay 
in connection with the incident. 

During the years at Austin the chief books of Ayres were HUXLEY 
(1932), THE THEORY OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS (1944), THE DIVINE 
RIGHT OF CAPITAL (1946), THE INDUSTRIAL ECONOMY (1952), and 
TOWARD A REASONABLE SOCIETY (1961). 

Professor Ayres went on modified service in 1961 and retired in 
the fall of 1969 at the age of 78. 


II 


As a productive scholar, the attention of Clarence Ayres has 
been chiefly directed to what, for lack of a better title, may be 
called institutional economics. He has been concerned with the in- 
teraction between technology and institutions and with the value 
theory implications of the process by which technology is accumu- 
lated. In developing his theory he was chiefly influenced by Alexan- 
der Meiklejohn, John Dewey, and Thorstein Veblen. 

Probably the first formulation of the technology - institutions 
interrelation which actually made use of those terms was in the 
middle 1930's:1 


This aspect of civilization I shall call "institutional." 
The word is admirably suited to such use. Its derivation 
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and its various connotations all suggest the arbitrary, the 
artificial, the fiat of social usage. But I should like to 
suggest further that what is so regulated is human rela- 
tionships: the scheme of subordination and authority which 
in its parts we commonly call "institutions." I refrain in- 
tentionally from using such a word as "tradition" because 
there are traditions of another sort. The arts and crafts 
exist and grow by virtue of traditions of a sort, but their 
lore is of a different character altogether. It came into 
being by discovery or invention, by cumulative dexterity, 
rather than by institution. Its function is to direct the 
hand, not to bow the neck. I should call this aspect of 
civilization "technology," and I regard it as the source of 
all progress and the focus of all that is valid and valuable 
in civilization. 








One of many restatements of these relations was made years 
later during a symposium on institutional adjustment in 1965, 2 


That growth is inherent in science-and-technology is now 
generally understood. It is so not because of any particular 
instinctive proclivity of man (other than general intelli- 
gence and restless fingers) but rather because of the nature 
of the process, All discoveries result from putting together 
previous discoveries. . . . Inventions likewise lead to dis- 
coveries, and discoveries to inventions. It is of course hu- 
man intelligence and skill that put things together. But the 
human element is constant through the ages, whereas the 
backlog of knowledge, skill, instruments, tools, and ma- 
terials is constantly growing. The greatest genius who ever 
lived could not have measured the velocity of light or con- 
structed a bevatron or spanned New York harbor in Magda- 
lenian times; whereas today it is a commonplace of the 
scientific rat-race that if an American doesn't do it, a 
Russian will. 

Clearly the reason for the bewildering rate at which sci- 
ence-and-technology has been advancing in the most recent 
years is not to be found in the prodigious hypertrophy of 
any supposed instinct of workmanship or of idle curiosity. 
It is the unprecedented proliferation of tools and materials 
of all kinds--intellectual as well as physical--that largely 
explains the rate of the advance just as the reverse condi- 
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tion largely explains the appalling time span of the old stone 
age. 

Largely, but not altogether: for we have also to reckon 
with the inhibitory force of totem and taboo. Here too we 
can dispense with instinct, but not with culture. By what 
strange amalgam of emotion and intelligence man first be- 
gan stocking his world with supernatural forces and imagi- 
nary beings we do not know. But we do know how supersti- 
tions and taboos have been transmitted. They have been 
transmitted by community indoctrination: a process of 
emotional conditioning begun in earliest childhood and con- 
tinued throughout life. 

This process is inherently static. Just as change is im- 
plicit in science-and-technology, what is implicit in the in- 
stitutionalizing process is no-change. The past does not 
change, and institutionalization is commitment to the past. 
Mores derive their sanction from the past. Caste, in what- 
ever form, derives its authority--or lack of it--from the 
past, which is embalmed in tribal legends. Ceremonialism, 
which Veblen regarded as the antithesis of workmanship, is 
an emanation of the past. Indeed, a ceremony is virtually 
by definition a re-enactment of the legendary past. Thus 
the whole process of institutionalization in all its aspects 
is past-oriented, and therefore change-resistant. 

This means that wherever and whenever discoveries and 
inventions are permitted to occur, not only has human in- 
genuity put previously existing tools, materials, and ideas 
together to create novelty; but also some gap, some weak- 
ness, or some limitation of the prevailing institutional 
system must have permitted the deviation in question to 
occur and to persist. 


Such is the essence of the theory of economic progress, That 
society develops most rapidly whose institutions are least inhibi- 
tory in resisting the effective assimilation by the economy of new 
technology. And the impact of the new technology forces modifi- 
cation of the existing institutional order, 


Ill 
The Ayresian value theory is intimately related to the theory of 


institutional adjustment. In the THEORY OF ECONOMIC PROG- 
RESS he wrote in 1944: 3 
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Every decision intends to take account of facts, and every 
choice has as its prototype the mechanic's choice of the 
right tool. .. 

Mankind is a tool-using species. All that man has done 
and thought and felt has been achieved by the use of tools. 
The continuity of civilization is the continuity of tools... 

Economic value is no exception to this rule. Throughout 
the ages every community has owed its existence to its 
heritage of tools and apparatus, the "know-how" which is a 
function of the tools, and the materials which owe their 
significance to the tools with which they are manipulated. 
It is by carrying on this instrumentally organized activity 
that every community—and each separate individual—"makes 
a living." Whatever contributes to carrying on this activity 
is economically valuable, and whatever arrests or even hin- 
ders this activity is therefore economically deleterious. In 
the last analysis every economic choice or decision, from 
the shopper's choice between two brands of patent breakfast 
food todecisions of state upon matters of general economic 
policy, involves a judgment as to which of the alternatives 
presented will in fact contribute most to the continued ef- 
ficient working of the technological system upon which all 


life depends, 


Ayres wrote toward the end of the essay on"The Theory of Insti- 
tutional Adjustment": 4 


Like the failure to differentiate institutions, this strange 
obsession with the doctrine of the "final cause"has resulted 
from the myopia which has prevented social scientists from 
seeing that value judgments of general validity are made 
every day--indeed, every hour of the day--by people of all 
parts of the world and of all the ages. The criterion in 
terms of which they are made is of course technological. 

Considered instrumentally (as distinct from ceremonially) 
all human activities are causally related. As Dewey put it, 
every successful effort is the accomplishment of some end 
in view, and at the same time every accomplished end is a 
means to something else, whether it is a primeval savage 
swinging himself across a river on the severed butt of a 
trailing vine or a twentieth-century engineer stringing steel 
cables across "the narrows" at the mouth of New York har- 
bor. To be sure, we can always ask, "Why cross at all?" 
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This is alegitimate question, and the answer is significant. 
The myriad who cross all such barriers by all such means do 
so for a myriad reasons; but all these means and ends are 
related. . . . If our ancestors were well advised to come 
down out of the trees, their descendants have likewise been 
well advised to improve their bridges. Neither judgment is, 
or can be, based on tribal taboo or "final cause." But all 
such judgments can be, are, and always have been, made in 
terms of process, finite but continuous. 

Furthermore, the challenge we now face is not that of 
invoking ancient superstitions and restoring irrational com- 
pulsions. Our task is to devise efficient organizational 
expedients and instrumentalities to dobetter--more fruit- 
fully, more comfortably, more expansively-- what the 
ancient devices have done, by which mankind just barely 
managed to stay alive from millennium to millennium. 


Some of the distinctions here are subtle but important. Mankind 
and civilization can no longer lean on the crutch of "final cause" 
(read "fear of hell") to keep its less responsible members in line. 
The challenge to man is to develop a social organization that makes 
civilization viable -- viable here and now and as an ongoing proposi- 
tion. 


IV 


Of particular importance in revealing the explanatory power of 
the institutional theory and of the technology-institutions dichot- 
omy is its application to the occurrence of the Industrial Revolution 
in western Europe--and particularly innorthern England and southern 
Scotland in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Neither the 
Protestant ethic of Max Weber nor the achievement motivation of 
David McClelland is the crux of the matter. Rather the explanation 
runs in these terms:5 Western Europe and England inherited the 
technical knowledge of the Mediterranean and Ancient World. But 
"Western Europe was [also] in the most literal sense the frontier 
region of Mediterranean civilization." And on this frontier the 
institutional order was less rigid and set in its ways than was the 
case, for example, in Italy and Byzantium. "The culture of western 
Europe was technologically continuous with that of the whole Medi- 
terranean area, and it was also institutionally discontinuous. " 
Then, further setting the stage were the master inventions: print- 
ing, the steam engine, and so on, And the Industrial Revolution 
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came to occur in Western Europe in general and in Great Britain in 
particular as the weak institutional order of this frontier failed 
effectively to resist the implementation and use of these great 
inventions and of the inventions built upon them. 

Another example of the explanatory power of the theory, Joan 
Robinson suggests, may be checked in Africa in the next few years.§ 
Africa, because of the lack of rigidity of the institutional order 
now that the tribal customs have largely lost their sanction, may 
well experience a fantastic relative growth rate. 

I allege, in spite of the likelihood that Clarence Ayres would 
probably not like the comparison, that the Ayresian approach to 
institutional adjustment is in the "grand tradition" of American 
thought. It embraces the willingness to accept and embrace change 
which was expressed forcefully in the poetry of James Russell Lowell 
over a hundred years ago. The same cannot be said for static, 
equilibrium, demand and supply analysis in economics, nor for the 
range of economic models trying to obtain their explanatory power 
from an assumption that important economic interrelations are 
constants, 

One way to look at institutional theory is that it uses concepts 
essentially sociological in nature to explain economic change--or 
lack of economic change. One would expect a comparable effort 
from the side of the sociologists. And, indeed, Talcott Parsons 
has made such an effort. But he failed to recognize where his 
natural allies were among the economists; and one finds him say- 
ing:7 ". . . Disillusion with the abortive institutionalist movement 
undoubtedly exaggerated the distance between the two disciplines. 
The combination of (to us) not very good sociology and a negative 
attitude toward economic and almost any other theory made this 
movement a poor entering wedge for exploring interdisciplinary re- 
lations on a theoretical level."" Parsons proceeds in ECONOMY 
AND SOCIETY totry to relate sociological theory to orthodox eco- 
nomic theory. They do not relate very well either. Parsons recog- 
nizes this also and objects to the use of the individual as "the de- 
fining unit for the maximization of utility" and to much else in 
welfare and other branches of economics. He finds economists 
generally using poor psychology and poor sociology. But to this 
writer it seems that Parsons' own activity theory could benefit 
greatly from some of the Ayresian orientation. As a result of 
opting to relate to orthodox economics, Parsons' synthesis seems 
to do justice to the potential of neither sociology nor economics. 

Perhaps the job that is to be done in the future by those trying 
to do constructive work in the Ayresian frame of reference is 
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chiefly to concentrate on case studies on modery industry --case 
studies involving the interaction of economics and sociology and of 
technology and institutions. The case studies on price formation by 
Walton Hamilton are an example of the sort of thing that should be 
done. The work of John Kenneth Galbraith is more than a little 
suggestive. However, one could wish that Galbraith had made more 
use of the theory of economic progress in developing his ideas on 
countervailing power and the workings of the industrial society. 

The economic vogue is at present oriented to econometric models 
that fail to give the right forecasts or suggest the right policies 
and to the elaboration of a quite sterile general equilibrium analy- 
sis. Are economists afraid that, if they study the actual operation 
of the economy, they will uncover something that, if publicized, 
would keep them from getting that next fat research grant from 
corporation X ? 

How do economic institutions actually operate and make decisions? 
How has the actual impact of technology on institutions worked out 
in many, many, many cases? There is a world of work to be done in 
the Ayres and the institutional economics frame of reference--and 
the leading grant dispensers are not particularly anxious to finance 
it and the leading objects of study are not particularly anxious to 
be studied in this way. 

The theory of economic progress, centering on the relationship 
between the accumulation of technical knowledge and institutional- 
ized resistance to change, should have been the theory economic 
development planners spread to the four corners of the earth fol- 
lowing World War II. But it is still not too late to make use of the 
insights it offers for dealing with the problems of underdeveloped-- 
as well as developed--countries. 
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RUFUS M. JONES: APOSTLE OF THE FRIENDLY WAY 


William E. Livezey 
Oklahoma University 


In THE LUMINOUS TRAIL (1947), published the year before his 


death, Rufus Jones wrote: "I assume that the major business we 
are here for in this world is to be a rightly fashioned person as an 
organ of the divine purpose." He could not have better epitomized 


the basic philosophy which guided his life. As teacher, philosopher, 
religious leader, author, and humanitarian, his life of over eighty- 
five years bore testimony to his conviction that the human and 
divine are spiritually interrelated. 1 

Rufus Jones was born into a Quaker family in the small rural 
community of South China, Maine, on January 25, 1863. Religion 
played a vital role in his early formative years, "as vital a part as 
the air we breathed or the food we ate," he was to recount in his 
autobiographical story, A SMALL TOWN BOY. In FINDING THE 
TRAIL OF LIFE, he stated that although he was not christened in 
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a church, he "was sprinkled from morning till night with the dew of 
religion." Each meal was begun with a hush of thanksgiving and 
each day with a reading from the Bible followed by aperiod of silent 
worship when God "never seemed far away but very near." 

The Quaker meetings which the Joneses attended twice weekly 
also left their imprint on the young Rufus. The leading man in the 
town and the church was his uncle, Eli Jones. He and his wife were 
both "recorded" ministers in the Society of Friends and traveled 
widely, including the Near East, parts of Africa, and several coun- 
tries in Europe. Rufus' subsequent evaluation of his uncle as an 
exceptionally able preacher seems to have been borne out by the 
fact that John Bright, the great English statesman and reformer, 
records that he once heard Eli Jones preach in London and in his 
diary states that it was the greatest sermon he had ever heard in 
his life. 

At sixteen, Rufus Jones was determined to secure an education. 
His family, though unable to assist him, did give their permission 
for him to atten’ the Quaker Boarding School at Providence, Rhode 
Island, where he obtained a scholarship to assist in paying his ex- 
penses. After three years at this school, which was subsequently 
to be the Moses Brown School, Rufus Jones chose Haverford College 
for his next step in formal education. It was at this college, par- 
ticularly under the influence of his philosophy professor, Pliny 
Chase, that he became interested in mysticism. After reading 
several of Emerson's essays, especially "The Over-Soul, ' he went 
on to read Plotinus, Jacob Boehme, and George Fox. These read- 
ings suddenly made him aware that the Quaker way of life which he 
had experienced in his home and at meeting had a rich heritage. 
This discovery, that mysticism lay at the heart of the Quaker re- 
ligion and that he belonged to "a mighty spiritual movement rather 
than to apeculiar and provincial sect," was one of the highlights of 
his life. As he later reflected on this event in THE TRAIL OF 
LIFE IN COLLEGE, he wrote: "I had here found the field of my 
life work." 

In pursuit of this life work-- "to be an interpreter of this reli- 
gion of the inward way"'--Rufus Jones, as already noted, made sig- 
nificant contributions in a number of fields. Regardless of how 
others may evaluate his varied activities, Rufus Jones placed his 
role as teacher central; at least in THE TRAIL OF LIFE IN MIDDLE 
YEARS, written when he was about sixty, he stated, "I have always 
felt that I was at my best in aclassroom. And there is no question 
that I am happiest when I am teaching a class of youth." Certainly 
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teaching was his profession; following seven years at three pre- 
paratory schools, he was amember of the Haverford College facul- 
ty for forty-one years, 1893-1934. 

Admittedly, Rufus Jones was a teacher of the old school in both 
breadth of courses taught and inhis view of the role of the teacher. 
He was not a specialist, and I suppose that his instruction defi- 
nitely reflected this fact, at least in certain areas. During his 
years at Haverford, he taught courses in history of philosophy, 
history of Christian thought, ethics, Biblical literature, and psy- 
chology. He saw teaching as that rare profession which Socrates 
called the midwife of the soul. Without minimizing the importance 
of facts, he felt that more was needed; in the book last noted, he 
wrote: "I endeavored to make the lecture periods occasions for 
facing seriously and above all else, honestly, the difficulties con- 
fronting the modern world and to blaze a trail which would make 
life rich, meaningful, and thrilling." I donot know that he used 
the term "relevance" in this connection, but the idea would have 
been no stranger to him. 

I can testify personally that Rufus Jones was a friendly, scholar- 
ly, and able teacher. Apt analogies, homely stories, frequent quo- 
tations from his favorite poets, easy informality, and conversa- 
tional tone marked his lectures. His enthusiasm for his subject 
and the warmth and genuineness of his life usually brought an 
awakening response. He was Socratic in his own approach and expla- 
nation of topics under consideration. Simplicity and clarity were 
generally achieved. In teaching methods, however, he was not 
Socratic. Seldom did discussion develop in his regular classes, at 
least in the ones which I attended. This may have been due in part 
to the fairly large size of his classes but not wholly, I think. In 
the seminars, we did have some give-and-take. Of all of my ex- 
periences at Haverford, I believe that the small seminar of some 
five students which met in Rufus Jones' book-lined study on the 
second floor of hishome on College Circle I recall with the greatest 
pleasure, even with a sense of inspiration. 

To the larger Quaker world, Rufus Jones will be recalled as a 
leader and reformer of the Society of Friends. The Society at this 
time was rent by controversy and disruptive schisms. In some re- 
spects, it had lost its way: it had become sidetracked by an ob- 
session with the defense of minor scruples and the preservation of 
certain peculiarities of speech and garb; all too often, it was fail- 
ing to heed the deeper callings of the spirit for that which was 
rich and meaningful. 
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As one seeking reconciliation and revitalization, Rufus Jones was 
an extensive traveler, speaker, and preacher throughout the Quaker 
groups in the United States and England. Much of his writing was 
also directed to these ends, and he served for nearly twenty years 
as editor of one of the leading Quaker journals. The story here is 
a long one and need not detail us other than to say that, despite 
opposition and rebuff, his objective of calling Friends back to what 
was vital and to increased harmony was broadly successful. Obvi- 
ously, other forces than those emanating from Rufus Jones con- 
tributed to these desirable ends. 

In surveying the several fields of activity in which he believed 
that Rufus Jones made noteworthy achievements, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick mentioned that, among others, he was "an outstanding 
leader in the extension of Quaker service around the world" and 
that he was "an interpreter of vital religion to multitudes in many 
countries and in all churches." Rufus Jones was more responsible 
than any other individual for the formation of the American Friends' 
Service Committee. This group grew out of World War I when Rufus 
Jones, even two years prior to the entry of the United States into 
the war, selected four young American Friends to join the British 
Friends Ambulance Unit. When the United States finally became an 
active participant, American Friends organized the A.F.S.C. as an 
opportunity for possible peace testimony. Rufus Jones was its 
first chairman, and after a short period as honorary chairman was 
for a decade again its chairman, then served as honorary chairman 
until his death. The work which started in this limited fashion has 
gradually grown until its scope and usefulness reach all parts of 
the world. This outstanding service won for the A.F.S.C, the Bok 
Award in 1942 and the Nobel Peace Prize in 1947. In 1942, Rufus 
Jones also received the Theodore Roosevelt Medal for Distinguished 
Service, 2 

Rufus Jones was a wide traveler and had a global mind. Fosdick 
was certainly correct in viewing him as one who was interested in 
"a vital first-hand experience of God" and equally as one who sought 
to share his views on this sort of religion and encouraged others, 
without regard to nation, race, or denomination, to experience it 
as an inward personal possession. Few indeed of the great religious 
leaders have been so free of sectarianism as was Rufus Jones. 

Closely related to this contribution as an interpreter of vital 
religion lies what I presume to suggest was Rufus Jones' chief claim 
to fame, aside from the overall impact of his total life, namely, 
that he was a leading historian and interpreter of mysticism. 
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Growing from his study of Emerson, he wrote his graduation 
essay on mysticism and some of its exponents. After teaching for 
a year at apreparatory school following graduation from Haverford, 
he went to Europe. There he mastered French and German and 
visited several continental authorities on mysticism, philosophy 
and psychology. At one time or another at Heidelberg, Oxford and 
Harvard, he continued his education. 

In cooperation with an English family, the Roundtrees, who finan- 
cially supported the undertaking, Rufus Jones, along with William 
Braithwaite, brought out a seven-volume study on the history of 
Quakerism, five volumes of which Rufus wrote. The first two of 
these, STUDIES IN MYSTICAL RELIGION (1909) and SPIRITUAL RE- 
FORMERS IN THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 
(1914), as the titles imply, dealt with mysticism and were written 
with the conviction that Quakerism had its roots deep in the past. 
Many years later, following retirement and further study in Europe, 
he wrote THE FLOWERING OF MYSTICISM (1939), astudy of mysti- 
cism in the fourteenth century, which he considered really a part 
of the history series. In the interim, he had written NEW STUDIES 
IN MYSTICAL RELIGION (1927) and SOME EXPONENTS OF MYSTI- 
CAL RELIGION (1930), both of a historical nature. 

As an interpreter of religion, especially mystical religion, to his 
own Society and to the larger world, Rufus Jones wrote extensively. 
The titles of perhaps the more important of these will appear in 
the subsequent discussion, but one may say without undue exaggera- 
tion that most of the fifty-six books and the more than six hundred 
articles which he wrote have close ties, in one way or another, to 
this major concern as either historian or interpreter of the in- 
ward way. 

In an attempt to give some idea of his views on mysticism, we 
will direct our comments to definition, types, philosophical basis, 
universality, and means or techniques of achieving the mystical 
experience. Quotations will be used extensively with the hope that 
they will convey more of the spirit than would any paraphrasing. 

One may assume that perhaps Rufus Jones' favorite definition of 
mysticism was one which he gave inthe introduction to STUDIES IN 
MYSTICAL RELIGION and repeated nearly forty years later in THE 
LUMINOUS TRAIL. It reads: "Mysticism is the type of religion 
which puts the emphasis on immediate awareness of relation with 
God, on direct and intimate consciousness of the Divine Presence. 
It is religion in its more acute, intense and living stage." In one of 
the earliest books he wrote, A DYNAMIC PATH (1901), we find 
this definition: "Religious mysticism is an attempt to realize the 
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presence of God inthe soul. It is grounded in the fact that a direct 
intercourse between the human soul and God IS possible, and its 
ultimate goal is the attainment of a state in which God shall cease 
to be an external object and shall become known by experience of 
the heart." 

The importance of this experiential aspect is repeatedly stressed. 
For example, in SPIRITUAL ENERGIES IN DAILY LIFE (1922), he 
stated: "I am not interested in mysticism as an ISM. It turns out 
in most accounts to be a dry and abstract thing, hardly more like 
the warm and intimate experience than the color of the map is like 
the country for which it stands. ... It is the mystical experience 
and not mysticism that is worthy of our study. . . . According to 
those who have been there, the experience which we call mystical is 
charged with the conviction of real, direct contact and commerce 
with God."" Further on, he wrote: "To some the truth of God never 
comes closer than a logical conclusion. He is held to be a living 
item in acreed. To the mystic he becomes real in the same sense 
that experienced beauty is real or the feel of spring is real or that 
summer sunlight is real--he has been found, he has been met, he is 
present." 

One of the striking differences between the analysis of mysti- 
cism by Rufus Jones and that by others is Jones' insistence that 
there is an affirmative as well as a negative mysticism. Although 
admittedly these were but descriptive terms and not necessarily 
mutually exclusive, he believed the distinction crucial, andas might 
be expected, he expressed a strong preference for the affirmative 
type. 

The VIA NEGATIVA calls for a withdrawal from the world and all 
which is finite and temporal. Only the repudiation of the sensible, 
the extirpation of desire, thought and will, can the self lose itself 
in the Infinite and Eternal. 

Affirmative mysticism, on the other hand, as he stated in THE 
TESTIMONY OF THE SOUL (1936), is a "milder and more normal 
correspondence of the soul with God." The mystic of the affirma- 
tive type, he wrote in SOCIAL LAW OF THE SPIRITUAL WORLD 
(1904), "instead of seeking the Absolute by negating the finite finds 
the revelation of God IN the finite."" Moreover, he does not make 
"vision the end of life but rather the beginning." Obedience to the 
vision is more important than the vision, for "there are battles to 
be fought and victories to win," and "those who would have a closer 
view of the divine must seek it first in alife of love and sacrifice." 

The affirmative mystic, "like other mystics, seeks union with 
God but not through loss of personality"; rather, his personality is 
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fulfilled in God. It was in this light that Rufus Jones interpreted 
Paul's statement, "It is no longer I that live but Christ liveth in 
me." This, he said, was "no negation of personality but a trium- 
phant type of immensely expanded personality" (THE LUMINOUS 
TRAIL). Hence, the mark of this type of mystic is a transformed 
personality. The most striking effect of mystical experience, he 
wrote in SPIRITUAL ENERGIES IN DAILY LIFE, "is not new fact- 
knowledge but new moral energy, heightened conviction, increased 
caloric quality, enlarged spiritual vision, an unusual radiant power 
of life." He added, "if the experience does not prove that the soul 
has found God, it at least does this: it makes the soul feel that 
proofs of God are wholly unnecessary." 

Classical or negative mysticism has been dominated by the view 
of a perfect Reality which is above and beyond all limitations, un- 
knowable and wholly transcendent. The "nameless Nothing" and the 
"fathomless Nothingness" were the terms used respectively by 
Meister Eckhart and John Tauler, two of the greatest negative 
mystics, to characterize their God. Rufus Jones chose the "Ab- 
stract Infinite" as his term for the God of negative mysticism. 

Over and against this Abstract Infinite, Rufus Jones posited for 
his affirmative mysticism the Concrete Infinite (SPIRITUAL RE- 
FORMERS). The Concrete Infinite, he stated in THE TESTIMONY 
OF THE SOUL, "is revealed in and through the temporal and the 
finite." He thought that John's figure of the vine and the branches 
best depicted this relationship where "we have the suggestion of an 
Infinite that goes out into multitudinous manifestations and finds 
itself in and through its interrelated and finite branches. Perfec- 
tion is not through isolation and withdrawal but through self- 
surrender and sacrificial limitation."" Thus, for the affirmative 
mystic, God is not an abstraction, a fathomless Nothingness, but 
a concrete Reality. God is Spirit, and man is made in his likeness; 
God and man are spiritually interrelated and can enjoy mutual and 
reciprocal correspondence. 

In passing, brief mention should be made of the views of Rufus 
Jones relative to group mysticism. His interest in this particular 
aspect clearly grew from his Quaker heritage and experience. In 
NEW STUDIES IN MYSTICAL RELIGION, he expressed the belief 
that "mysticism flourished best in a group, and it can, if left to 
itself, produce out of its experience a type of organization that 
favors its growth and increases its depth and power." He thought 
that the heightened receptivity of the group waiting in silence 
helped many to enter into an experience of God which they would 
not attain alone. "The seasoned Quaker," he wrote in SPIRITUAL 
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ENERGIES IN DAILY LIFE, "in the corporate hush and stillness of 
a silent meeting is far removed from ecstasy, but he is no less 
convinced that he is meeting with God." In such times, he said in 
an article in THE AMERICAN FRIEND, "God's presence can be felt 
and His voice heard sodistinctly that no audible words are needed." 

One aspect which always interests the student of mysticism is 
the degree to which the mystical experience is universal or re- 
stricted. Rufus Jones did not come up with a consistent answer to 
this problem. In 1904 in SOCIAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD, 
he wrote: "Some degree of this experience . . . is probably present 
in us all. Even the most prosaic of us are haunted by a Beyond." 
Ten years later, he was more cautious; in fact, in SPIRITUAL RE- 
FORMERS he essentially reversed himself whenhe stated: "It is 
an experience that is by no means universal. It is not, as far as we 
can see from the facts at hand, an experience which attaches to 
the very nature of consciousness as such. ..." There are indi- 
viduals, he asserted, who are "as serious and as earnest and as 
passionate as the loftiest mystical saint" who appear "impervious 
to divine bubblings. " 

In the long run, he seems to have reached a position between 
these extremes, though perhaps nearer to the first. In NEW 
STUDIES IN MYSTICAL RELIGION (1927), he wrote that "mysticism 
is a normal trend of the soul and can be cultivated"; he admitted, 
however, that it did not come naturally to everyone. He concluded 
that the "psychical disposition" was the crucial factor. He said: 
"It [the mystical experience] comes only to those whocan meditate, 
who can stop living by clock-time and space-speed and center down 
into that interior hush where the human spirit touches the spirit 
of God." 

Along this line, one might further note that although Rufus Jones 
thought the great mystics of history had also‘been religious ge- 
niuses, he believed that "so-called ordinary persons" form the 
great bulk of mystics. In NEW STUDIES IN MYSTICAL RELIGION, 
he asserted: "By far the larger number of mystics probably live 
and die without explicitly knowing they are mystics." He returned 
to this topic in a chapter entitled "The Mysticism of Ordinary 
Persons" in his last book, A CALL TO WHAT IS VITAL, the galley 
proofs of which he finished the day of his death. 

Rufus Jones did not prescribe any formula for achieving the mys- 
tical experience. The classical steps of purgation, illumination, 
and contemplation he thought "too unreal and artificial." Routine, 
cut-and-dried techniques advocated by some might prove valuable 
for a few, but he believed them "too doctrinaire and too remote" 
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to be really satisfactory ways of finding God. Far more important 
than attempting to use these artificial techniques of discipline 
was the cultivation of the positive traits of life, i.e., "prepara- 
tion through appreciation of BEAUTY, learning to sound the deeps 
of LOVE, formation of purity, gentleness, tenderness of heart, 
freedom from harshness of judgment, absolute honesty of purpose 
and motive" (THE TESTIMONY OF THE SOUL). Further hints are 
found in NEW STUDIES IN MYSTICAL RELIGION. Here he stated: 
"There is something at the very heart and center of the mystical 
life which calls for and demands a self-denial and severe disci- 
pline. . .. All excellence is difficult. ... The highest life is 
sure to call for all that a man hath." And he concluded, "To seek 
to find, tolove, and to be inunion with God is his serious business." 

It has surely become clear by now that Rufus Jones was not only 
a historian and interpreter of religious mysticism but that he was 
also a worthy exponent of that mysticism which he had in mind 
when he wrote: "Iam intesested in a mysticism which brings life 
to its full rich goal of complete living, with radiance and joy and 
creative living." Of all of the great mystics whom he had studied, 
he probably found John Woolman closest to his ideal; and Woolman's 
dedicatory statement, "To turn all we possess into the channel of 
universal love becomes the business of life," may rightly be said 
to have been the goal to which Rufus Jones dedicated his life. 
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wishes to find the real Rufus Jones. The ten-page introduction is 
excellent. Without the assistance of these three books, an article 
of this nature would have been most difficult; more specifically, I 
had to rely on them directly for some of the quotations since 
neither the University of Oklahoma Library nor my own limited 
collection contain several of Rufus Jones' most significant books. 


2This Roosevelt Award was given at Yale University on the 
same occasion when Rufus Jones received the honorary Doctor of 
Divinity from that institution. At least twelve other institutions 
honored him--and themselves--by conferring on him honorary doc- 
toral degrees. Among them were Harvard University, Marburg 
University, Columbia University, Williams College, and Colgate 
University. 


H. GORDON HULLFISH: EXPERIENCE AND IDEAS 


Roderic C. DuChemin 
North Texas State University 


I must immediately apologize for not providing in the following a 
scholarly description of H. Gordon Hullfish. I hope that through a 
semi-vignette look, however, one will get a sense of the person and 
his place in educational thought and development of education. While 
Itrust these personal recollections, I know that Dr. Hullfish, were 
he able to know what Ihave written, would forgive if I seemed not 
to have hit the really significant things in all instances. He under- 
stood such limitations. 

That H. Gordon Hullfish was born in 1890, I know. He always 
wrote his name on page ninety of the books he owned. And that he 
did not have a high school diploma, I also know. He had been ad- 
mitted to a college agricultural program, for a diploma was not 
required for such admission. It was the course of his college work 
that he met Boyd Bode, and it was Boyd Bode who inspired him as 
Bode inspired many others. The marks of progressive education 
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came early and stayed late, and Dewey's pragmatism was the basic 
driving philosophy to which Hullfish repeatedly, virtually constantly 
turned and fully and freely espoused. But the espousal was typical 
of the independent mind. It was not a slavish working out of detail; 
it was a genuine experience with and through a way of thinking 
which, in Hullfish, struck a responsive chord in the concern for 
democracy and its enhancement through educational experience. I 
have tried to touch and to open up, in the following, the central 
emphases and the major qualities persistent in Hullfish's outstand- 
ing career, 


"  . . From The Horse's Mouth" 


Dr. Hullfish could be something of an "actor," and after I became 
an assistant to him, I came to be able to spot the twinkle of eye 
and slight, sly smile. I spotted these once as he glanced toward 
the clock, noted that his students were absorbed, and finished just 
ahead of the bell with ". . . and when I give it to you, it's right 
from the horse's mouth!" What neither he nor I anticipated, but 
what he enjoyed as fully as any, was the absorbed, involved student 
who surprised even himself with the remark, aloud, "Let's not 
bring in personalities!" Involvement was what Hullfish wanted, and 
he very commonly got it. He sensed no disrespect on the part of 
the student, but he asked me to identify the student's paper. The 
two soon had their "own thing" going before, during, and after 
class. 

The capacity for carrying on in class anumber of "conversations" 
and supplementing the period with conversation via a short or long 
paper certainly was not limited to selected individuals. I think 
somebody should have kept records on the number of papers that 
were read on flights to give lectures, attend educational society 
meetings, organize some group, participate in social activities, and 
so forth. The "tight hand"--surprisingly legible after some ex- 
perience with it--was in good part results of adaptation to narrow 
margins and cramped writing quarters on trains and planes. It was 
essential to the responsibility Hullfish had, enjoyed, and was de- 
termined to keep alive. 

The slight flair for the dramatic and the ability to act a bit 
were the calculated flair and ability of one who found them useful 
in the vitalizing of ideas. There could be hardly anything more 
deadly than social and educational commentary through philosophy 
if it was to be the de-humanized, de-personalized pedantry that had 
already killed so many ideas and minds in which they might have 
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lived. The classroom was something of a stage, but there was 
nothing fictional about the character or the script. Democracy, 
ideas, institutions, and above all, respect for people for whose 
experience these had their most significant meaning were real. 
And a battle was raging. 


"Others MAY; The Pragmatist MUST" 


To the pragmatist, Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins' views on Truth, 
and hence on philosophy and education, constituted the route to 
social, educational, and political misery par excellence. For rea- 
sons that seemed close to guilt by historical association, believers 
in absolutes were supposed to announce possession of them. And, 
since it is only reasonable to transmit The Truth when one has it, 
education would be a matter of indoctrination of students with 
that Truth. 

That such claim and indoctrinationhave not always followed from 
believers in absolutes has at times worked to soften the presump- 
tion and fears of those who believe otherwise. Whether such 
claimed possession and anticipated doctrination were "logically" or 
"psychologically" an "inevitability" has never been settled by the 
pragmatist, in any case. The fact remains that about the time one 
finds an absolutist "spreading the word," one finds another dedi- 
cated to the search in humility and sense of basic human need. 

Such a program as "The Great Books" one had been held suspect 
because of its absolutist genesis; it could be the vehicle by which 
"The Truth" would be inculcated. It became clear, however, that 
discussion and the provocation of thought and individual involvement 
in the QUEST was believed to be the proper purpose of the program. 
Truth was an object of quest, not the content of the program. 

Realization that what one has confidently supposed is not neces- 
sarily the case can be something of a shock. The smaller of two 
minds would rapidly argue that SEARCH for absolute truth and be- 
lief in it were contradictory. The larger would see that they were 
not, of course, and would make adjustment to the fact. Hullfish 
could see the problem and stand the shock. He made the move to- 
ward acceptance of the possibility of the search. As we shall see 
momentarily, he did not abandon pragmatism in so doing. 

Compounding some of the difficulties surrounding the foregoing 
philosophic polemic was the fact that Hullfish, during a period when 
well-known chases and charges were rampant, observed Hutchins 
seeking out some individuals whohad been fired, or who had resigned 
under pressure, because of their liberalism. The specter of the 
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absolutist seeking out contradictories gave many pause. But Hull- 
fish looked first for inquiry and qualities of mind -- sensitivity, 
respect for ideas, and openness. 

Eventually he was asked to contribute to a series of pamphlets 
on education, of which series Hutchins was an editor. An interest- 
ing "confrontation" developed. Hutchins' response to Hullfish's 
drafts and eventual statements was positive and in continuing dis- 
agreement. Hullfish showed me a letter he had received from 
Hutchins and, in a tone of virtual apology, remarked that "here I 
have disagreed privately and publicly with this man's point of view 
all these years, and no doubt he with 'mine' and he writes me this. 
Isn't that something?" It was, indeed. And later he wrote: 


Hutchins, unlike the critic whose base of judgment is 
course titles, believes in the importance of thinking. He 
wants man to honor this end. He has demonstrated this in 
courageous public affirmations of man's right to think 
freely, even when agiven man opposes accepted opinion as a 
minority of one. He is a single-shot critic nonetheless. He 
insists that Reasonshould be developed. This is the central 
purpose he assigns the schools. The "best books" are but a 
means toward its achievement. 

Hutchins is right on one score, Thinking has not been 
honored generally in the schools; nor has the total enter- 
prise been too imaginative. Textbooks that pile fact upon 
fact, while neglecting--especially in the human area--the 
problems to which they are relevant and around which con- 
flicting ideas cluster with convlicting values, have domi- 
nated the scene. Education has not been notably successful 
as a liberating, intellectual enterprise. 

What Hutchins seems not to have understood, however, 
is that on this level of criticism he is at one with those 
progressives he taunts for having caused the deterioration 
of education. . .. These, too, have urged reconstruction 
of education along lines that would liberate the individual 
from the confining chains of a past limited experience by 
exposing him to exciting and illuminating ideas within a 
process in which he could gain the techniques of controlling 
them, 1 


Putting the matter of "openness" and "philosophic concepts" even 
more strongly in terms of his own identification, Hullfish was in- 
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deed willing to say that, while other positions "COULD allow for 
openness and search and adherents of such positions COULD have the 
requisite associated qualities, PRAGMATISM REQUIRED THEM." 
Others may; the pragmatist must. 

To my knowledge, Hullfish never got clear of that one. But there 
was no need to, in the first place; and education--and hundreds of 
human beings in it and outside it--stands richer for his having been 
one of those who worked out his impact on education through his 
own dynamic mind, fed constantly from a main current in develop- 
ment of educational thought, enriched by his own broad and con- 
structive experience and teaching. 


"Who Am I To Say You're Wrong, Even Here?" 


Jackie Robinson was in baseball, Ralph Bunch was in national and 
international affairs, and Paul Robeson was in some question, al- 
though I don't know whether he was yet in Russia. And so forth. 
The then emerging Negro as participant in, say, professional 
sports, was not an uncommon subject of controversy in conversa- 
tion. (About what it came to be in, say, quite a few states twenty 
years or more later.) Hullfish's beliefs and actions left no doubt 
about his personal stand. He knew very well that a culture which 
does not allow dignity and equality generates cleverness, subter- 
fuge, hypocrisy, bitterness--and perhaps, indeed, very serious 
trouble. Yet he understood the deep-running forces at work, and 
he was always sensitive, therefore, to the force of past experi- 
ence, 

A girl wrote an analysis of how she came to be in the position of 
"holding back" against desegregation beyond "equal opportunity" in 
education. She had been born in the deep South and had spent most 
of her life there. She was discovering, in her new experience in 
education, some things she had never thought could be true of Ne- 
groes. She was fully honest in statement and closed out by ob- 
serving that she found herself moved in the one direction too 
strongly to be able to open much toward the other. She felt her- 
self still too close to that past experience. After reading her 
paper, Hullfish wrote on it: "I asked you to think through how you 
came to hold the beliefs you stated in the first paper, searching 
their grounds and their meaning. You have made asignificant start. 
This is essential to gaining control, and if you are open, thinking is 
under way. Who am I to say that now you are wrong--even in this? 
Keep thinking." It was an "A" paper. 
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As the quotation above, from REFLECTIVE THINKING, says, 
there was belief in "liberating the individual from the confining 
chains of limited experience. . . within a process in which he could 
gain the techniques of controlling them." A philosophy of education 
should appear there, i.e., in education, in relation to the life ex- 
perience of the student, not just in course titles and between the 
covers of books. Philosophy of education did appear in education 
with Hullfish. 


Outside: A Stack of Minds 


A former student once asked Hullfish if he was still teaching 
"that course where students stacked their minds outside the class- 
room doors." The course, Concepts of Mind, had earlier been de- 
veloped by Bode, but after Bode's retirement, Hullfish had taken 
it over. Apparently the "stack of minds" was standard allusion and 
illustration, for I remember the point also. 

Typically the student is divided into mind and body, the former 
being thought to come to school in a way peculiar toit. Typically, 
also, the mental- and formal-discipline adherents ran the individual 
through a set of subjects. The student leaves one subject and en- 
ters another, leaving one mind segment outside the classroom ap- 
propriate to the next, and so forth. The overall dichotomization 
consists of acting as if mind and life are isolable from each other. 
Even if all segments were stacked outside the doors, there would 
still be something left over--the traditional "substance mind." 

By the time Hullfish had gone through the foregoing by means of 
variety of illustrative material, one had a pretty thorough look at 
the classical education -- and something of an itchiness born of the 
emerging non-classical and anti- classical mood, aspiration, and 
beliefs. He also had a much clearer "picture" of what a "substance" 
is--or is not. The suggestion of detachable ineffable segments 
separable from an unperceivable that was not constituted by them, 
or dependent upon them, posed a double challenge indeed! 

The impact of pragmatism's search for relevance, for the steadily 
emerging naturalistic interpretation and explanation consistent 
with naturalistic theory, was present, obviously. The long-standing 
struggle against dualisms was a significant point of contest and 
concern, and the character of education "following from" it was, 
as it had been, a matter of continuing debate. The critiques of 
Thorndikean psychology, development since Dewey's critique of the 
reflex arc concept, and the steadily emerging impact of function- 
alism (now gaining renewed significance and development in anumber 
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of ways), together with the associated questions of the "meaning 
of meaning" most probably merged to the fullest in this concentra- 
tion of Hullfish's mind, interest, and action. 

The holistic elements of pragmatism -- the unity and continuity 
of experience as the matrix out of which, within which, and to 
which ideas had their relevance for the functioning biological orga- 
nism in interaction -- were in continuing focus. A rich variety of 
everyday illustrative material brought reference, individual ex- 
perience, and concepts together. The material ranged from base- 
ball players catching fly balls in a perceptual, changing "field" as 
they moved, estimated, acted, and adjusted, to such as a personal 
experience with Boyd Bode when he was just learning to drive. Hull- 
fish loved both baseball and Bode, and he related that on a trip, 
Bode had nearly tumbled him into a windshield, announcing trium- 
phantly: "I've learned to apply the brake." Hullfish's observation 
was simple: "You apply it according to the immediate need to stop. 
We're twenty feet from the intersection! " 

If we could understand that meaning emerges for the individual; 
if we could see that things GET meaning in the interactive situa- 
tion; if we could see that individual human experience is a precious 
thing and to be respected; if we could see that the meaning of ideas 
and of institutions that "embody" them lies in their import for 
individual human experience; and if we could then find our way into 
and through the search for meaning, perhaps we could find the way 
through to the richer, fuller life for ALL human beings. 


"You Should Have Told Him... ." 


I had just recounted to Hullfish a comment by an Egyptian stu- 
dent with whom I had been watching a military ceremony on Ohio 
State's "Oval". The student had looked at it in some anger and had 
asked "Is this what you call 'democracy,' Rod?" I was somewhat 
taken aback by the question and the tone of challenge, but my re- 
sponse was not adequate in any case. I commented rather weakly 
that there did seem to be a contradiction. Hullfish's remark came 
without hesitation. "You should have told him that the show of 
force and ceremony symbolized democracy's determination to sur- 
vive!" He saw such force and power in that light. In meetings, in 
the discharge of responsibility, and in the carrying out of his own 
activities he was dedicated to, first of all, the integrity and vir- 
tual sacredness of the democratic process. The power and force of 
the provisions for that process came foremost in the order of 
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values, and should it be necessary to apply stronger force that 
democracy might survive, he recognized power in that service. 

Yet, as inthe case of minorities within aculture, Hullfish under- 
stood that students from a culture long under the control of an- 
other society--long under "the British heel'"'--would most likely see, 
indeed, a display of military might as a demonstration of coercive 
force and controlling power--a threat. 

The casual observing of a military ceremony eventually led toa 
number of interesting, if sometimes heated, conversations among 
Hullfish, the Egyptian student, myself, and some others. The 
opportunity for learning -- the process of extracting meaning from 
experiences -- always lay close at hand, and while days might pass 
and an incident seemingly get buried in the mountain of activity 
and work load, at the proper meaningful time the experience would 
find its way into the search for meaning out of, within, and on be- 
half of experience. Relevance was basic, and the experiences of 
students, where they were and when they occurred, were media and 
end illuminated by ideas. 


"| . To Articulate That Dumb Sense" 


Education 407, Philosophy Of Education, often got under way 
with aquotation from William James to the effect that "philosophy 
is not atechnical matter; it is only partly got from books. It is our 
more or less dumb sense of what life honestly and deeply means." 
Hullfish would add '". . . and it is the task of this course to help 
you articulate your own 'dumb sense' of what life honestly and 
deeply means and to see its meaning for education." Even the Con- 
gressional Record was to recognize the dedication to education as 
open to inquiry. 

The period(s) during which strong directive movements for edu- 
cation and the directing of society were rampant and well developed 
were ones in which many educators were critically examined. There 
were apparent "party liners" and their opposition. The ideological 
alignments were a subject of investigations, but while it was ob- 
served that H. Gordon Hullfish was probably of liberal bent and 
active in social concerns, it was also pointed out that he did not 
use his classroom for the dissemination of his personal views, but 
insisted upon all sides being given a hearing and that, in any event, 
his purpose in the education of teachers was to get those individuals 
to think through and to make up their own minds about the ques- 
tions and problems involved. Indeed, he would not subvert dedica- 
tion to thinking, to inquiry, to democracy, and, hence, education, 
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by bringing students to his specialized conclusions or pet solutions. 
"Others MAY; the pragmatist MUST." 

Subversion of education on behalf of some special end raised, 
even in suggestion, let alone commitment, the hackles and ire of 
Hullfish. He had many times taken on those who felt they knew 
clearly how society must go in the future and who stood ready to 
develop the educational system on behalf of that determination. 
Transformation of society would have, for him, to occur through 
the development of intelligence, in any case, but the conviction 
that predictability of and certainty of societal development along 
special lines of even slightly partisan kind was uncertain lay under 
the controversy. Social reconstruction would be a matter of re- 
construction of individual experience, not an "all-of-a-piece" re- 
direction through education. He had challenged John L. Childs' 
query by replying that the schools dare not build a new social order 
because they COULD not. Long before, he had challenged the con- 
cept of education even as "adjustment to." for such a concept pre- 
supposed clarity with respect to ends to beserved and adjustments 
to be made. 


"There's A Nice Quality About Him, And He Functions Well" 


The language of the "system" belongs in the experience of those 
who draw from it and see by means of it, and Hullfish new it well. 
The phrases "quality about him" and "functions well" were common- 
place and complimentary. I'm not certain that these preceding 
paragraphs of mine could ever be said to show him "as he really 
was." But that's a kind of ontological question, after all. There 
was, in any case, a "nice quality about him." 

I once wrote him that his influence would be cherished long after 
it had passed. He was puzzled, but understood my explanation. 
One might eventually head out in an altogether different direction-- 
new or old--but perhaps would never have done so without a par- 
ticular influence, experience. He "functioned well." 

My apologies to biographers, but the recounting of meaningful 
experience in the conviction of its justice to those who were part 
of it may, after all, show the teaching, the main flow of thought, 
and the broad dedication and indebtedness of many, not one. 
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Norman F, Cantor, THE ENGLISH: A HISTORY OF POLITICS AND 
SOCIETY TO 1760 (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1967), 526 pages. 
$10. 00. 


Whatever else, English historiography has provided a generation 
of historians with a point of attack. If no other scholar has 
matched Sir Lewis Namier's bombing of the Whig citadel, many have 
shelled peripheral fortresses. Norman F. Cantor to be sure does 
not stop with this, but among other purposes he has sought to rid 
the English landscape of some mythical bastions. His book is the 
first attempt in several years to provide a continuous, comprehen- 
sive, analytic, and critical history of English politics and society 
to 1760. It takes full account of recent scholarship; it is rich in 
detail and erudition; its insights are revealing and persuasive; and 
it is well organized, lively, and beautifully written. 

Cantor has set out to re-examine the events, the men, the laws, 
and the institutions of England without the prejudices of earlier 
historians and in the light of all that modern psychology, sociology, 
and literature have taught us about man and society. Hehas written 
a set of reflective discourses upon English constitutional history, 
a reliable synthesis that will enable the contemporary reader to 
grasp the significance of the English experience. At the same time 
he has interwoven into his book a subtle and controversial history 
of history itself, demonstrating how the great historians have 
interpreted English history in the light of their own beliefs and 
prejudices, and how their interpretations have altered our view of 
the past and sometimes distorted it. The result, in this first of 
two volumes, is asubjective and iconoclastic work of extraordinary 
brilliance and illumination, taking the reader from Roman Britain 
to the dawn of an industrial revolution that catapulted England to 
world leadership. 

Cantor views constitutional development as the central theme in 
English history. He argues that the English must be considered the 
most successful political society in world history, for no other 
nation has had such a remarkable continuity in the history of its 
political institutions. The primary purpose in studying English 
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history is, therefore, to account for the distinctive character of 
English political life; and it is obvious that the history of English 
government has to be considered within the context of social, eco- 
nomic, intellectual, and international change, which provided the 
dimensions within which the English political experience operated. 
But the theme that gives value and meaning to the study of English 
history must in all eras be the ways in which this peculiar island 
people developed their governmental and legal institutions and ideas. 

The greatest English achievement, Cantor finds, is in politics 
and law. The English developed the common law, which stands be- 
side Roman law as one of the twogreat legal systems of the Western 
world, and which is, in modified form, operative today throughout 
the English - speaking world. It is also the legal system which has 
been more protective of the rights of the individual and more con- 
ducive to the flourishing of human dignity and freedom than any 
other. In the area of government the English record is equally 
astonishing in retrospect, for the English achieved the greatest 
success in the creation and working of political institutions which 
foster social peace and national welfare. It was the English who 
created through parliamentary government the liberal representa- 
tive institutions which have been emulated throughout the civilized 
world during the past hundred years. It is also recognized that the 
English have shown more respect for the civil rights of the indi- 
vidual than has any other country, and that they have, to a degree 
probably unparalleled elsewhere, maintained in political life the 
spirit of moral decency and fair play. 

If the mark of a great historian is to enthrall and at the same 
time to infuriate the reader, Norman Cantor must be numbered 
among the giants of our age. His power to synthesize convincingly 
and to reconstruct the varied aspects of English history is unsur- 
passed, particularly in his chapters on the English Middle Ages, and 
he has given to the historical genre a refreshingly modern orienta- 
tion. At the same time, Cantor's opinionated book will disturb 
numerous historians, for many will disagree with his glib generali- 
zations, his often condescending critiques of historians, and his 
acrid criticisms in place of sober evaluations. A synthesis, how- 
ever, maybe the most difficult kind of history towrite. Professor 
Cantor steers asure course between the Scylla of superficial popu- 
larization and the Charybdis of pedantic scholarship. His book con- 
tains a feast for the specialist, yet it is written so carefully and 
well to be thoroughly attractive to the general reader. 

William W. MacDonald 
Lamar State College of Technology 
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Jerome Eckstein, THE PLATONIC METHOD (New York: Greenwood 
Publishing Corp., 1968), 133 pages. 


Professor Eckstein has written a disturbing inquiry into the in- 
tentions of Socrates in the dialog MENO based upon an interpreta- 
tion of Plato's dramatic method. It must be labeled as disturbing 
because the interpretation casts doubt upon some of the generally 
accepted philosophical interpretations of Plato and their educa- 
tional implications. Any philosopher or educator who reads this 
book will be forced to rethink his views of Plato in the light of the 
possibility of the perpetuation of traditional myths. However, I 
doubt that few, if any, will change their minds as the result of 
Eckstein's efforts. 

On the positive side, having the text of MENO in the same vol- 
ume as this interpretation makes it easy for the student to evalu- 
ate the arguments for himself. If this book were designed for the 
student studying Plato in depth, one would wonder why a reference 
wasn't made to the Mentor Classic which includes MENO and six 
other complete texts of Plato's works. The position that Plato 
uses, an exploratory method as a "groping" or query (p. 10), should 
be acceptable to any philosophically-minded person. Philosophy does 
have an aspect which was, is, and should be a quest for truth and 
knowledge. 

Eckstein's departure from the traditional is found in the fact 
that he hypothesizes that Socrates and Plato did not believe in 
learning as recollection and that the teacher- student dialog be- 
tween Socrates and the slave - boy was not meant to be a model for 
teaching (p. 11) (c.£.--Broudy and Palmer, EXEMPLARS OF TEACH- 
ING METHOD, pp. 31-46). It is upon these two closely related 
premises that Eckstein's case either stands or falls. 

Much of the exposition in this book is designed to demonstrate 
the emotional reactions of Socrates to his questioners and the pro- 
jected sarcasm or illogics of his responses, Certainly students of 
Platohave seen the sarcasm and "cat and mouse" game that Socrates 
has played with Meno, Anytos, Ion, and Glaucon. Eckstein maintains 
that Socrates resorts to illogical means to persuade Meno because 
of the level of Meno's intelligence and the emotional reactions of 
Socrates to Meno. Such a view of the philosopher and teacher makes 
Socrates unworthy of the name. How could the reputation of 
Socrates in his own time and throughout history remain so high if 
this is how he treats his fellow seekers regardless of their arro- 
gance, brashness of youth, hostility to the views of Socrates, or 
the technical abilities in dealing with logical arguments? If Socrates 
dealt with his listeners in such a manner, he would have violated 
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Rousseau's sound advice in EMILE, "One single falsehood told by a 
teacher to his pupils, and known to be such, would forever ruin all 
the fruits of an education." It was Abelard as a teacher who was 
arrogant and delighted in winning the debate, not Socrates who 
sought the truth. 

I£ Socrates and Plato did not accept the doctrine of recollection 
and the immortality of the soul, why did they use these so often? 
Surely someone would have finally called their hand for teaching 
what they did not believe. In our society we generally expect a 
person on his deathbed to recant and tell the truth. Yet Socrates 
in PHAEDO steadfastly holds to the two doctrines in question. 
During this dialog Socrates reminds his listeners of the ancient 
legend concerning the migration of souls from the dead to earth 
which he previously used in THE REPUBLIC. The possibility of pure 
knowledge is also argued based upon the soul's release from the 
body in death. "For if it is impossible in company with the body to 
know anything purely, one thing of two follows: either knowledge is 
possible nowhere, or only after death; for then alone the soul will 
be quite by itself apart from the body, but not before." From such 
a position learning as recollection follows, "We agree, I suppose, 
that if anyone remembers something he must have known it before 
at sometime." In his dialog with Simmias, he uses several argu- 
ments in favor of the doctrine of recollection. One example was, 
"But, I think, if we got it before birth, and lost it at birth, and if 
afterwards, using our senses about these things, we recover the 
knowledge which once before we had, would not what we call learning 
be to recover our own knowledge? And this we should rightly call 
recollection?" 

Are we to consider Socrates as a searcher for truth with human 
fallibility or an omniscient logician? Eckstein makes a major part 
of his case out of illogical arguments used by Socrates. Were 
these used to trick those brash enough to enter into the discussions 
or was it possible for Socrates to make ahuman error? Is Socrates 
the gadfly or a disparaging, despicable debater using any tactics to 
win? 

You will not read this book without an emotional reaction. It 
should force us to reread much of Plato in anattempt positively to 
resolve the doubts raised by Eckstein. He won't convince me until 
he has verified his theory in the later dialogues. Has he convinced 
you? 


John T. Zepper 
University of New Mexico 
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E, W. F. Tomlin, THE WESTERN PHILOSOPHERS (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1963), 362 pages. 


THE WESTERN PHILOSOPHERS is a rather tidy little volume 
which offers a lucid treatment of the major figures in western 
philosophy. The book begins with Socrates and Plato, and it ends 
with Dewey and Santayana. Inaddition to treating the major figures 
in western philosophy, this volume offers a few brief chapters on 
general intellectual history. There is, for example, a concluding 
chapter entitled, "The Modern Outlook." In this chapter there is a 
brief assessment of the effect of logical analysis upon modern 
philosophy. It is clear from this chapter that Mr. Tomlin is of the 
opinion that modern philosophers should give up the "language game" 
and return to the traditional business of philosophy. 

As a text on the history of western thought, Mr. Tomlin's book 
offers little that is new. His philosophers are the standard ones; 
his treatment is an orthodox one; and his conclusions are not sur- 
prising. Although Mr. Tomlin attempts to combine biography and 
philosophy, this initself is nothing new. In his HISTORY OF WEST- 
ERN PHILOSOPHY, Bertrand Russell does the same thing, and he 
does it more effectively (although it must be admitted that Russell 
takes some 800 pages to accomplish this end). 

In general, THE WESTERN PHILOSOPHERS is merely another 
text on the history of western thought. It does, however, have the 
saving grace of being well written. Because it is quite readable, 
Mr. Tomlin's book could well be used in an undergraduate survey 
course in the history of western philosophy. Also, it might be used 
as a supplementary text in a graduate course in the history of 
western education, although some educators such as Comenius are 
not dealt with. As to the major importance of the book, it can 
best serve as an introductory statement of western philosophy. 


Stanley Ivie 
University of Arizona 
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Robert E. Gard, Marston Balch, and Pauline Temkin, THEATER IN 
AMERICA (Madison, Wisconsin: Dembar Educational Research Ser- 
vices, 1968), 192 pages. 


A contemporary profile of the scope of the American theatre 
has been long overdue. It has been forty years since Kenneth Mac- 
gowan's FOOTLIGHTS ACROSS AMERICA and nearly thirty years 
since Norris Houghton's ADVANCE FROM BROADWAY attempted a 
study of the "many- faceted image of the theatre in the United 
States." Since both books dealt primarily with decentralized, non- 
commercial theatre activities before World War II, the National 
Theatre Conference (NTC) rightly believed that in view of the in- 
numerable changes and marked developments in the theatre since 
that time, an up-to-date, accurate, critical report comprising 
ALL sectors of the theatre was needed. THEATER IN AMERICA 
is the result. 

The authors organize their book by examining the conditions of 
the theatre in New York, and then, as if radiating outward like 
spokes from the hub of a wheel, consider Community Theatre, Edu- 
cational Theatre, and the expanding Professional Resident Theatre. 
Two concluding chapters deal with "The Challenge" to these sectors 
of the American theatre and an idealistic series of eight "Recom- 
mendations" directed almost exclusively to fostering growth of 
the decentralized professional and non-commercial theatre. 

THEATER IN AMERICA is a conscientious attempt to draw to- 
gether all parts of the American theatre and offer a comprehensive 
portrait of the prevailing condition of all levels of dramatic art. 
The book makes plain the needs of the theatre: more attention to 
quality, more opportunities for talent, training, interpenetration 
between professional and non-commercial theatre, and, above all, 
the necessity for encouraging the development of new playwrights. 
Operating from the premise that the "fabulous invalid" of Broadway 
faces aserious dilemma brought about by rising costs of production, 
the high price of tickets, and the hit-or-flop psychology, the con- 
clusions are that audiences have not grown, new playwrights (Ameri- 
can) are not being developed, and the level of taste is being lowered. 
Further information reveals that the Off-Broadway and Off Off- 
Broadway movements are in a state of decline. The only hope for 
the New York theatre appears to rest in the recently founded non- 
profit repertory companies. 

The authors also have great hope in the Community Theatre and 
Educational Theatre. No one will disagree with their conclusion 
that a better theatre for MOST Americans will come from these 
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two movements, but that this promise "will depend on the quality 
of . . . leadership." The newest, and perhaps the most potentially 
creative force in the American theatre, in the authors' opinion, is 
the development of the professional resident repertory companies 
presently centered in the larger communities outside New York. 
While many perplexing questions still must be answered (like public 
support), "NTC closes its report on the professional resident or 
regional theatre movement with some optimism [and] much hope. 
The most encouraging fact is: it exists, it is here to stay--so far, 
so good," 

The remaining portion of the book dwells on the challenges that 
remain on all levels of theatre in America. Broadway, while still 
recognized as the center of American dramatic art, is found want- 
ing in its responsibility to youth, not providing encouragement to 
new playwrights, and pandering to the lower tastes of the public 
because it is geared to the profit motive. Both Educational and 
Community Theatre are faced with raising production quality, and 
the challenge is given them to re-evaluate goals and strive for pro- 
fessionalism. The Professional Resident Theatre is encouraged to 
work closely with the non-commercial enterprises, work toward a 
repertory system, and truly identify with the community in which 
it is established. Clearly, THEATER IN AMERICA finds this latter 
sector of the theatre the area of greatest creativity and hope for 
the future for theatre in America. 

The book is an admirable attempt to examine the American 
theatre, Asa factual volume it fulfills a great need and will, un- 
doubtedly, be used extensively as a text or reference in most 
theatre libraries, Its shortcomings lie in what the reviewer senses 
to be acertain prejudice against the New York theatre and a favor- 
able disposition toward the decentralization of the American theatre. 
This feeling is intensified when one considers that the authors are 
all from educational institutions and two of the three are associated 
with a "grassroots" regional movement. In any event, the book 
places in perspective the tremendous activity outside New York and 
demonstrates the latent potential in the hinterlands. 

THEATER IN AMERICA is a much needed work, and, where it re- 
mains factual, a fine contribution that draws the American theatre 
into contemporary focus. 


James H. McTeague 
Western Illinois University 
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Samuel J. Eldersveld, V. Jagannadham, and A. P. Barnabas, THE 
CITIZEN AND THE ADMINISTRATOR IN A DEVELOPING DEMOC- 
RACY; AN EMPIRICAL STUDY IN DELHI STATE, INDIA, 1964 
(Glenview, Illinois: Scott Foresman, 1968; foreward by J. N. Khosla), 
170 pages. Tables, Appendix. n.p. 


THE CITIZEN AND THE ADMINISTRATOR IN A DEVELOPING 
DEMOCRACY leaves the reader filled with dismay and admiration. 
The study is a replication of Morris, Janowitz, Deil Wright and 
William Delany's Detroit study and represents a noble effort to 
supply information to the Government of India with which to in- 
crease bureaucratic efficiency. 

A few methodological problems are posed by this study. It is 
generally accepted that if a random sample is to be accurate, it 
should be representative of the total population. The authors re- 
port that Delhi State is 88% urban in composition, but they do not 
indicate the ratio of rural-urban samples taken. Only if the sam- 
ples are representative of the population as a whole, can the gen- 
eralizations extracted from the data be applied to the state. And 
the urban character of the State should discourage generalizations 
applying to a rural whole. 

The tendency to generalize from a few hundred samples taken 
from India's smallest state and applied to the entire nation is most 
annoying. Methodologically it is not valid unless empirically veri- 
fied by other studies. Because Delhi State is the smallest in India 
and at the heart of the Central Government, the findings might be 
influenced by variables not mentioned. Would the results be similar 
from a Telegu speaking urban area in South India? No one would ex- 
pect astudy of one of Washington, D.C.'s bedroom communities to 
be accepted as rural America no matter how many superficial re- 
semblances could be found. 

Other minor points would havehelped the reader. All calculations 
are stated in percentages, but the figures would have been much 
more meaningful if the number of samples had been included in each 
table. Sometimes other data could have been included to facilitate 
interpretation. For example, in assessing the importance of news- 
papers on people, it would be useful to know what newspapers are 
being read. Are the people reading THE TIMES OF INDIA, BLITZ, 
or one of the many caste or political papers such as those of the 
Jana Sangh, Sawatantra, or Congress Parties? Who reads what 
newspapers ? 

The study did not detect evidence of widespread malcontent, al- 
though as the society moves from one level of social complexity to 
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another varying degrees of alienation are noted. Rural samples 
appeared more content than people living inlarger villages and these 
were significantly less alienated than those dwelling in a major 
urban center. There is no marked difference between these em- 
pirical findings and those reported by Professor Frederick G. Bailey 
for Orissa in 1959. 

I assign this work ahigh rating inspite of any shortcomings. The 
authors are pioneering in an area where much work of a similar na- 
ture remains to be done. Their conclusions, without doubt, are 
accurate and valid for Delhi State. Other administrative units 
could modify and utilize a similar study to uncover areas of strength 
and weakness within their own districts. This study would be valu- 
able specifically for a member of India's bureaucracy assigned to a 
work station in Delhi State. 


Raymond J. Lewis 
Eastern Kentucky University 


Marshall McLuhan, UNDERSTANDING MEDIA: THE EXTENSIONS 
OF MAN (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964), 365 pages. McLuhan and 
Quentin Fiore, THE MEDIUM IS THE MESSAGE (New York: Random 
House, 1967), 157 pages. McLuhan and Fiore, WAR AND PEACE IN 
THE GLOBAL VILLAGE (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1968), 190 pages. 


Marshall McLuhan's non-linear intrusion into the conceptual 
framework of American education has been absorbed, but its ef- 
fects are as yet indeterminate. UNDERSTANDING MEDIA: THE 
EXTENSIONS OF MAN (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965) attempts to 
show historical cause and effect relationships in communications 
media through the printed word. Two more recent works with 
Quentin Fiore, THE MEDIUM IS THE MESSAGE (New York: Bantam, 
1967) and WAR AND PEACE IN THE GLOBAL VILLAGE (New York: 
Bantam, 1968), use a variety of pictures and text to illustrate the 
effects of electronic media on society. The latter two use mostly 
"hot" media (print and photographs) which develop low involvement. 
They vividly illustrate the inadequacy of print to "coolly" deliver a 
message. McLuhan distinguishes between "hot" and "cool" media: 


Hot Media are, therefore, low in participation, and cool 
media are high in participation or completion by the au- 
dience. (MEDIA: p. 22) 


A hot medium is one that extends one single sense in "high 
definition." High definition is the stage of being well filled 
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with data. A photograph is, visually, "high definition." A 
cartoon is "low definition" simply because very little visual 
information is provided. (MEDIA: p. 22) 


McLuhan calls electric media such as radio and TV "cool" because 
they require participation and completion. Electric media are, he 
says, a means of extending individual consciousness. It is difficult 
to determine the limits of the analogy he draws between "electron- 
ics" and "consciousness." Yet, if anything comes through clearly 
it is that McLuhan books are going "out." Words and language 
structures are giving way to imagery that requires non-verbal per- 
ception and association of experience and ideas through "cool" elec- 
tric media. 

McLuhan spends most of his book, UNDERSTANDING MEDIA, ex- 
plaining and illustrating the idea that the medium is the message. 


The "Medium is the Message" . .. is merely to say that 
the personal and social consequences of any medium -- that 
is of any extension of ourselves--result from the new scale 
that is introduced into our affairs by each extension of 
ourselves, or by any new technology. 


Much of McLuhan's fuzziness stems from lack of a vocabulary 
which can adequately communicate his insights. For example 
SCALE implies a constriction of both space and time, and both 
social and individual measurement. As long as experience remained 
relatively similar, change was slow and more easily accommodated. 
Today, electronic media almost immeasurably shorten the time 
factor in the development of social concepts. With the clashes 
among cultures, the impossibly complex floods of raw data, and 
new ways of representing problems in communicating his ideas are 
an immediate illustration. 

If "all meaning is metaphor," there is nothing unusual or incon- 
sistent in the communication process that McLuhan uses. In fact, 
it is the only one that has yet been used, other than divine inspira- 
tion or revelation. When we close our eyes and try to "think of 
something completely new" we soon understand the process of re- 
association of ideas to develop new and different ones. Only real 
experience CAN be completely new, and we cannot independently 
conceive anything completely beyond our own experience. Thus, 
McLuhan develops his excitement and insights from associating his 
ideas with experiences he assumes his readers have already had. 

McLuhan's message (or massage) is a direct challenge to the so- 
cial order. There should be immediate involvement with his mess- 
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age among that minority for whom print may be a "cool" medium-- 
philosophers and educators. McLuhan's position on the uses of 
media is clear. He challenges RCA's General Sarnoff, who asserts 
that, "The products of modern science are not in themselves good 
or bad; it is the way they are used that determines their value." 
(MEDIA: p. 11) 

The challenge from McLuhan is that media, as extensions of 
ourselves, can, do, and will become controllers rather than con- 
trolled. The ultimate possible social response to uncontrolled 
media is rejection, and rejection by a society of the media upon 
which it depends destroys the society. McLuhan continues: 


Archimedes once said, "Give me a place to stand and I will 
move the World." Today he would have pointed to our elec- 
tric media and said, "Give me your eyes, your ears, your 
nerves, and your brain, and the world will move in any tem- 
po or pattern I choose." We have leased these "places to 
stand" to private corporations. (MEDIA: p. 68) 


Educators would do well to examine carefully McLuhan's ideas on 
the future role of language. He says, 


Our new electric technology that extends our senses and 
nerves in a global embrace has large implications for the 
future of language. Electric technology does not need 
words any more than the digital computer needs numbers. 
Electricity points the way to an extension of the process 
of consciousness itself, ona world scale, and without any 
verbalization whatever. Such a state of collective aware- 
ness may have been the pre-verbal condition of men. 
(MEDIA: p. 80) 


The two facets, blessing and curse, that media technology car- 
ries have been bared further and some of their consequences made 
more evident. The lessons of history which reveal to McLuhan his 
new insights may provide him and ourselves with others which may 
yet teach us to control media rather than to become its victims. 
This is the "feedforward" process. 

Education cannot help but be affected by the increase in atten- 
tion to media nor by the concern with their effects. Already com- 
puters are playing an important role in processing and utilizing 
data for instruction, and are storing information for self-instruc- 
tion. Instant "feedback" to every child via television and a direct- 
access hook - up with a computer-tutor may make schools obsolete. 
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The cultural effects of electric media have yet to be assessed. 
What kinds of controls can be or should be placed in information 
access, on evaluation of pupils, on freedom to choose what is to be 
learned? If the world DOES become a "global village," far from 
greater freedom, much less freedom might be available. If the 
village functions as an entity in which cooperation is essential, any 
significant change in activity upsets the balance and must be con- 
trolled. A great, inter-related organism provided awareness by 
electronic nerve-endings (to carry on McLuhan's metaphors) would 
require and exercise control of itself in ways that we might today 
reject as totalitarian. Such an entity, when figuratively scratching 
an insect bite, could create havoc among those of us on the spot. 

McLuhan insists that to misunderstand the functions and effects 
of electronic media is to fall victim to unanticipated social conse- 
quences. Print, a low involvement (hot) medium, permits much 
greater control than today's increasing dependence upon electric 
media, which are high involvement or "cool." The concept of the 
"global village" implies an extension of the senses and a propor- 
tional constriction of time. No one has yet calculated precise so- 
cial factors and measurements in specific contexts. At this ex- 
ploratory stage, McLuhan must use analogies from the history of 
media development to project his vision. These illustrations are 
his parables, to be interpreted as guides for action by society, and 
especially by educators. Whether McLuhan is a Messiah or another 
false prophet will be determined by who finally determines our fu- 
ture, and perhaps most important, using what media. 


John H. Langer 
Indiana University Southeast 


Nevitt Sanford, SELF AND SOCIETY (New York: Atherton Press, 
1966), 381 pages. 


Nevitt Sanford, eminently qualified personality theorist, builds 
upon a heritage of earlier and more recent personality theorists 
from Freud to Murray, Frank, Erikson, and others, as he presents 
his own scholarly synthesis--creative, cogent, incisive. The reader 
is guided into each of the six sections by excellent overviews of 
what is to follow. Chapters within a section are related to each 
other, and meanings are synthesized from section to section, the 
author gaining precision and effect as he sculpts his form. 

Sanford considers his book a developmental model to guide the 
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work of various kinds of institutions that promote individual de- 
velopment. Work is defined as intent to change the people who pass 
through the schools, colleges, correction institutions, mental hos- 
pitals, child guidance clinics, youth programs, community health 
programs. Work is directed toward the development of human 
potentiality, which the author considers the major human problem. 
Work is defined within programs constituted by processes such as 
the following: 


1. Defining problems through an interdisciplinary effort, 
utilizing methods that are suited to holistic and com- 
prehensive approaches. 

2. Utilizing staff who are familiar both with the person 
and the social system. 

3. Generating theory by coming to grips with human prob- 
lems. 

4, Projecting solutions experimentally, stating goals as 
working hypotheses. 


That the author has been strongly influenced by the logic under- 
lying social systems theory is evident throughout the text, in his 
views of personality-in-the-social-system, institutions as social 
systems, the larger society as a social system, interaction with 
the larger system within which the subsystems exists. Organiza- 
tions like hospitals, clinics, and schools are viewed by Sanford as 
systems, comprising various subsystems that are organized to 
achieve specific objectives. "It is with objectives in view that 
roles are defined, staff are recruited to fill the roles, and incen- 
tives for required role-performances are supplied," explains the 
author as he presents a very useful definition of the nature of 
objectives. He stresses the need for a conceptual model which 
could contain, among other things, the objectives of the agency 
serving as a change agent. The book is a general strategy for pro- 
moting individual development within a change-oriented organiza- 
tion. 

This reviewer, as a curriculum theorist, is intrigued by the con- 
gruency of the perspectives of the personality theorist and the 
curriculum theorist. Many curriculum theorists are interested in: 


1. A view of man as an open-energy system, capable of 
continuous growth and development; 

2. Analyses of man, society, and knowledge as arenas for 
the projection of educational goals to give direction to 
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the design of functional educational programs for speci- 
fied groups of people; 

3. Evaluation with regard to the impact of programs on 
people. 


The institutional settings within which programs exist are sub- 
systems within the larger system which may be the school district 
or the university, which are part of the expanding systems of city, 
state, nation. So are the programs of hospital, clinic, community 
mental health agency. All systems are subject to the encompass- 
ing system, democracy, as a philosophy in which, hopefully, there 
is belief in liberty, equality, fraternity, diversity. In a democracy 
it is possible for the human being to establish a more productive 
relationship with his environment. It is possible for him to develop 
new depths of self-awareness, humanness, wholeness, to extend his 
powers of human association, and to attain increasingly higher 
levels of cognitive and affective functioning. 

Considering the major human problem to be the development of 
human potentiality, Sanford believes that all of the community's 
institutions are responsible for the total development of the hu- 
man being. He states that historically the school has been dedi- 
cated to cognitive development but expresses the hope that schools 
will invest themselves in phases of human development complimen- 
tary to the cognitive. Many educators would agree with Sanford's 
concern and are concurrently striving to blend cognitive and affec- 
tive, as well as psychomotor, emphases. 

Insights such as those stated in the previous paragraphs are in- 
cluded in the curriculum theorist's rationale as he works with 
others to design and implement school curricula and to enhance 
existing programs. Always he has to consider the individual differ- 


ences of the clientele. The rationale is translated into goals, which 
can become working hypotheses. Hopefully, goals are stated be- 
haviorally, not only in terms of what is to be modified, but in 
terms of what is to be built up, as suggested by Sanford. A cur- 
riculum is designed to achieve specific objectives, and it is with 
these in mind that teaching roles are defined and resources gener- 
ally brought tobear. Alternative strategies are explored to achieve 
the objective. 

For any institution striving to achieve the community goal of 
development of the human potential in the individual, Sanford be- 
lieves it imperative that there be an articulation of personality 
processes and processes in social systems. Part III, Chapters 
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Five through Eight, furnish the author's perspective on personal- 
ity theory. These chapters are not intended for the layman, but 
they are well written and worth the layman's attention. 


Sanford addresses himself to personality processes in two gen- 
eral areas. In the first area he clearly states his position on per- 
sonality theory (Part III). He joins the ego- psychologists in an 
effort to develop adynamic-organismic theory that is broader than 
classical psychoanalysis and more in keeping with contemporary 
social theory. Sanford directs his attention to events in late ado- 
lescence and in early adulthood, interaction of adult personality 
and the social environment, and modification of personality struc- 
tures not dominated by unconscious processes. 

In the second area the author concerns himself with five human 
problems which he considers as subsystems. These are Crimi- 
nality, Neurosis, Anti-Semitism, Authoritarianism, Sex-role Iden- 
tity, Acting Out of Impulses, Inhibition of Creativity. Using the 
case study approach, he develops a chapter on each problem (Chap- 
ters Eight through Eleven, Section IV). Chapters Sixteen and Sev- 
enteen deal with problems interfering with the human development 
of undergraduate college students. 

In addressing himself to Social Theory, stating that his is a nor- 
mative view of culture, Sanford ascertains that social concepts 
should guide inquiry into how arrangements can be made either in 
an institutional setting or in the larger society so that appropriate 
stimuli may be brought to bear and inappropriate stimuli withheld. 
Ideally, he believes both perspectives should be merged into per- 
sonality - social theory, that is, theory adequate to deal with the 
articulation of personal systems and social systems. 

In the last section of the book, which is Chapter Twenty, the 
author returns to some of the issues in Chapter One, with special 
attention to the role of the social scientist in society. This chap- 
ter is a "must" for any social scientist or educator interested in 
the relationships among theory, research, and practice in his field. 


Virginia Macagnoni 
University of Georgia 











